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INTRODUCTION. 


THERE is a misunderstanding 
_public mind in reference to nearly every ~*~ 
connected with “Mormonism.” Particula | 
this the case in regard to “Mormon” doctrin 
the taking of human life. It is popularly s, 
posed that the Church of Jesus Christ of Latte 
day Saints authorizes and justifies the killing ¢ 
men and women for apostasy, or for any grave act 
in opposition to its interests. This is called “blood — 
atonement” by unprincipled writers and lecturers 
who wish to deceive the public, and many people 


_ believe that this is really one of the tenets of this — 


Church. The Mountain Meadows Massacre has — 
been made to do active duty in the work of 
‘deception. It has been charged to the “Mormon” . 
Church and the “Mormon” leaders so many times — 


and in so many places that any attempt to pre-. i ; 


_ sent the facts seems almost like labor in vain. 
And. yet to allow these falsehoods to go unre- 
futed appears wrong and impolitic. They should 
be met and overturned for the benefit of the few 
among mankind who prefer the truth to decep- 
tion and love light rather than darkness, It 
was for the purpose of aiding in the correction 
_of error concerning these subjects that the author — 
to an Snvitation to deliver a ad- 
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INTROL ON. 


ote in the Twelfth Wa Assembly Hall, Salt 
> Lake City, on the subject. f “Blood Atonement,” 
and another two weeks later on “The Mountain 
Meadows Massacre.” In the former address the 
®  _- doctrine of the Church on the shedding of human 
blood was explained and substantiated and pop- 


“.r errors exposed, by reference to the Church 
dards and the sermons of leading Elders. 
ihe latter address the responsibility of the 

strible crime committed at an early date in 

this Territory was traced to its true source, and 
numerous referenees were made to anti-Mormon 
works, and documents of unimpeachable authen- 


ticity and veracity were introduced for the first 
_ time in a public assembly. These addresses have 


now been published, by request, in pamphlet 
form, and are submitted to the world for the 
perusal and judgment of thinking men and wo- 
men everywhere. And the blessing of the Author 


of all truth and light is invoked upon these 
simple but earnest efforts to enlighten mankind, 
to the end that prejudice may be dispelled, to 


make way for the everlasting truths which a 
maligned and misunderstood Church has a mis- 


sion to proclaim for the salvation of man and 


the glory of God. | | | 
CHARLES W. Penrose. | 
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‘THE MOUNTAIN MEADOWS 
MASSACRE. 


Tur subject upon which I have to speak this 
evening has attracted a great deal of attention. Ig | 
has been mentioned, I think, in every part of the —~ 


civilized world... Wherever our Elders have gone 


_ abroad to preach the gospel of Christ they have : 


_ been met with the statement that the “Mormon” 
Church, with Brigham Young at its head, is a 
bloody church; that it not only teaches, ‘but prac- 
tices the doctrine of shedding human blood for 
apostasy; that there is an organization in the 
midst of the people called “Danites” or “Destroy- 


ing Angels,” * whose business it is to kill everyone 


who attempts to escape from Utah, or any obnox- 
ious person, “Mormon” or Gentile, who may come 


' into the midst of the people. This has been denied 


frequently, and those who have made these state- 
ments have been challenged to the proof. The 
proof, of course, has not been forthcoming, because 
the charge is a falsehood. Still, wherever our 
Elders go they meet with a statement of this kind, 


and particularly is the cry of “The Mountain 


Meadows Massacre” -— against them. . It is 


 *——For refutation see my “ Address on Blood Atonement,” published at the 
JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR Office. 
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24 claimed that that awful tragedy was performed 


by the “Mormon” Church, or that the “Mormon” 
Church is responsible for it; that it was perpe- 


trated at the command of Brigham Young as the 


leader of the Church, and that it was in accord- 


ance with the doctrines of the Church. 


This untruth has been repeated so many times 


that the world, who ‘are not acquainted with our 


principles and our acts, have come to believe in a 
great measure that it is true. It has been’ pro- 


claimed by the press repeatedly. Over hnd over 


again the Mountain Meadow massacre has been 
charged to the “Mormon” Church, and particularly 
to its former President. Ministers in the pulpit 
have found this a convenient weapon wherewith 


to oppose the Elders of the Church in the preach- 
ing of the gospel. They could not refute the ar- 
guments which they brought forth, they could not 
overturn the doctrines which they preached, and 
so stories like those I have mentioned have been 


told from the pulpit, over and over again, to preju- 
dice the public mind against the Elders of the 


Church. Wherever the servants of God have gone 


to preach the gospel, the Mountain Meadow. mas- 


Pe sacre has been thrown in their teeth. 


Now, this evening I will endeavor to give a brief 
account of this terrible occurrence, and-then, if 
possible, to trace up the responsibility for it, show 
who perpetrated it, who were the guilty parties, so 
far as I can, and to see whether the “Mormon” 
Church is responsible or not for that terrible deed; 
whether Brigham Young was or was not an acces- 
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MASSACRE. 


sory before the fact, or an accessory after the fact; 
and whether the charge that has been made 
against the “Mormon” people has any foundation 
in fact. I hope I shall have the assistance in 
doing this of the faith of my brethren and sisters, 
that I may have the Spirit of the Lord to rest 
upon me to quicken my mind, to give me grasp of 
thought, so that I may be able to bring forward 
clearly those evidences which I have been able to 
collect, and put them before the people in an in- 
telligent shape so that all can understand ~ 

In the Summer of 1857, a company of emi- 
grants, as stated by some, composed of. two parties, 
one from Missouri and the other from Arkansas, 
came into Salt Lake City. They were on their way 
to California. After staying here a short time, 
they were advised to take the northern route to 
California by way of Bear river. There were two — 
routes by which the stream of* emigration flowed 
to the west from this point. One was northward, 
and the other south and westward. They were 
advised by Elder Charles C. Rich to go by the 
northern route. They went as far as Bear River, 
but returned and concluded to take the southern > 
route. On their way south they became very im- 
pertinent and abusive. At that time; news had 
been received here of the approach of Buchanan’s 
army, supposed to be coming here to destroy the 
Latter-day Saints, to endeavor to break up “Mor- 
monism,” and to execute the atrocious threats which 


had been made by the soldiery in their camps on 
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the plains, news of which had been. brought here 
by runners. | | 

These emigrants to the as thaw 
passed through the settlements that tk>+y were 
going to California, where they intended to get up 
a company and return and attack our people in 
the south when the army arrived in Salt Lake 
City. It is related that on the way, when going 
through small settlements—it was a large com- 
pany, 120 to 150 persons, differently estimated— 
they would rob hen-roosts, and passing through 
_ the streets would flip off the heads of chickens 
_with their whip-thongs. At one place, it is related, 
they poisoned the springs, so that the people who 
partook of the water died in consequence thereof. 
- Still further, it is said that they poisoned beef and 
gave it to the Indians, and several Indians died 
from its effects, and at another place they caught 
an Indian, tied him up to a wagon wheel and 
whipped severely. These are the stories 
which were told concerning these emigrants; whe- 
ther they are true or false I am unable to say, but 
these were the stories told concerning them, and 
the people believed them. The Indians became 
very much enraged, and as this company traveled 
further and further south the rage of the Indians 
increased. On the way they met Jacob Hamblin 
and asked him—as a resident of this Territory, a 
man well acquainted with the country, who had 
been among the Indians a great deal—which was 
the best. place to camp in a certain region, and he 
told them the Mountain Meadows, at the north part 
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MASSACRE. 


of which he had a ranch. They went on and — 
camped at the Mountain Meadows. But, as I told 
you, all the way down they were committing these 
depredations, by which not only were the settlers 
very much aggrieved, but the Indians were aroused 
to the greatest indignation and fury. When they 
arrived at Mountain Meadows they were attacked 
by Indians, but they entrenched themselves; they 
threw up earthworks to the level of the hubs of 
their wagon wheels, and prepared to defend’ them- 
selves asin a state of siege. According to the evi- 
dence presented, it appears that John D. Lee was at 
that time a member of the Church—not a Bishop, 
by the way, I understand he never was a Bishop, 
but was a member of the Church and looked after 
the interests of a great number of ,Indians in that 
part of the country as Indian farmer. It is stated 
that John D. Lee led the first attack of the Indians © 
against those emigrants. About this time a coun- 
cil was held at Cedar City at which were present 
Isaac C. Haight, Philip Klingensmith, who was the 
acting Bishop, a man by the name of Laban Mo- 
rill, and some others. These persons at this coun- 
cil took into consideration the depredations which — 
had been made by this party of emigrants. — 

You must understand that the people were very 
much excited at this time. The news of the com- 
ing of the army had reached different parts of the 
Territory, and a plan had been prepared, if they 
should come into the Territory, to burn down 


‘ our houses, to destroy our property and leave - 


the Territory a desert, a barren waste; for the peo- 
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ple to flee to the mountains and leave nothing as © 


a prey to their enemies. The people were getting 


ready for this emergency... You must remember | 
_ also that the people living here in that early period | 
had been driven from different parts of the United — 


States, time and time again, for their religion; 


they had suffered untold hardships, privations and - 


persecutions, and now the prospects were that an 
army was coming in upon them to drive them out 
again, or pull them up, root and branch, and 
destroy them. Of course there was a great deal of 
excitement at the time, and this body of emigrants 
having made those threats, cursing Brigham 
Young, declaring that “old Joe Smith ought to 
have been killed before he was,” some of them de- 


_ claring that they had taken part in his assassina- 


tion, naturally aroused the anger of the people. 
Well, this council was held in Cedar City to deter- 


- mine what was best to be done, whether or not to 
‘intercept them and prevent the emigrants from 
. going further south. Some person present on that — 


occasion advocated their interception and destruc- 


= tion. Laban Morill and some others were of a> 
different mind, stating that the proper thing to do 


was to send a messenger to Governor Young to 
find out what his advice was concerning this mat- 


. ter, and to desist from doing anything of a hostile 
~ nature until-word was received from Governor 


Young. A messenger was despatched on the 7th 


day of. September, 1857. His name was James — 
Haslam. He came to Salt Lake City, saw Presi- 


dent Young, delivered his message and a: letter 
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'from Isaac C. Haight, and received a despatch from 


President Young to take back, and he was told to 
“spare no horse-flesh”—to go “with all speed” and 
deliver the despatch as quickly as possible. That 


_ despatch was delivered to Isaac C. Haight at Cedar 


City on the following Sunday, which, according to 
the dates that I have traced up, must have been 


on the 13th day of September. Isaac C. Haight’s 


answer was, “It is too late.” -It appears that a 
number of men had been called by Philip’ Klin- 
gensmith, the acting Bishop, and John M. Hig- 
bee, who claimed to be acting under: orders :-of 


Isaac ©. Haight and John’ D. Lee, to go to the 


Mountain Meadow. According to the testimony 
delivered at the trials, to which I will refer pres- 
ently, most of these men had not the least idea 
that they were going to Mountain Meadow to per- 
form any deed of blood or to commit anything 
wrong. They expected to be gone two or three 
days. Some of the emigrants had been killed by 
the Indians and they expected they were going to — 
help bury the dead. When they arrived there, — 


according to the testimony given: at the trial of 


John.D. Lee, a man was sent down into the camp 
of the emigrants with a white flag, or a flag of | 


truce. Afterwards John D. Lee went down and 


had some conversation with the emigrants, and — 
they were induced to give up their arms, which 
were placed in wagons and they were all drawn out 
of the camp. Wnen they had passed a considerable 
distance away, the Indians, and it is said some of 


the whites, fired upon the emigrants and they were 
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all butchered, men and women, and none were — 
saved but about seventeen small children, the old- 
est seven years of age. It is related that John D. 
Lee assisted in the slaughtering of the wounded 
emigrants who were in the wagons; those who 
were able to walk, marching without arms, were 
set upon by the Indians and, as.stated, some white 
men fired among them. But it appears that John 
D. Lee assisted in the killing of the wounded per- 
sons, so that all the men, and the women, and the 
older children were slain; there were none left but 
the seventeen little children, who were taken and 
distributed around among the people, until For- 
ney, the Indian agent, some time afterwards came 
and gathered them up and took them away. 

Now, I have endeavored to tell you, as briefly as 
possible, the dreadful story of the massacre. It 
was a horrible affair. It makes one’s blood run 
cold to think of such a slaughter, One, hundred 
and twenty persons—some say one hundred and 
nineteen, but it is generally conceded to be about 
one hundred and twenty—inhumanly butchered. 
They were murdered. No one can palliate the 
crime. I would not attempt to doso. Nocircum- 
stances that existed at that time could, in my 
mind, palliate that dreadful deed. And to think 
that any white person should be engaged in it is 
most horrible to my mind, most repugnant to my 


. feelings, and-I know it is repugnant to the feelings 


of my brethren and sisters, not only those present | 
to-night, but the great body of people called Lat- 
Saints wherever may be, 
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MASSACRE 


Now, this terrible crime is laid at the door of — 
the Church because cértain individuals, who were 
_ then members of the Church, were engaged in this 
horrible massacre. This has always appeared to 


me to be very unjust. Why should the “Mormon” 
Church, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, be held responsible for the crimes of a few 


- of its members any more than other churches for 
_ the crimes of a few of their members? The Ro- 
’ man Catholic church for the deeds alleged to have 


been done by members of that church; the church 


of England, the Episcopal church, for the deeds_ 


done by men belonging to that church in early 


times, and some in later times? Why should the 
different denominations of the day, as religious | 


denominations, as churches, be charged with the 
weaknesses, the corruptions and the diabolical 
deeds perpetrated, not only by members of these 
denominations, but by persons who officiate therein 


as ministers? Sensible people do’ not lay these 
crimes at the door of the denomination to which 
the individuals may belong, but chargethem home - 


to the individuals themselves. They are respons- 
ible for their acts, they alone should be charged 
with them, unless—unless what they do is taught 
by the church to which they belong, or is allowed 
by that church, or is in consonance with any of its 
doctrines. If it can be shown that the Church of 


Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints teaches the peo- 


ple to commit.murder; if it can be shown that the 


Church, as a religious body, ordered that massacre, _ 
or, after it occurred, condoned it, palliated it, or 
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agreed that it was right, considered it was proper, 


then we may lay this crime upon the Church and 


claim that the Church is responsible for it. Butif 
the Church teaches to the contrary, if the spirit of 
the whole people is against such deeds of blood, if 
it can be shown that in doing these dreadful things 
such white persons as were members of this Church 
who were guilty, actually violated the laws of the 
Church, then I say that the crime cannot be rea- 
sonably and consistently laid upon the Church. as 
a body. 

Mr. Stenhouse, in his work called “Rocky Moun- 
tain Saints,” says that no sane person ever did lay 


have been made concerning this crime, laying it 
upon the Church and people, and particularly upon 


Brigham Young; because if it is true that the 


charge has not been made against the Church, 
then there is no need for me to make any rebuttal ; 
but if the charge is made that the “Mormon” 


Church is responsible for this crime, then I am 


justified and it is my duty to-night to bring forth 


evidence showing that the “Mormon” Church bad ; 
nothing to do with it. 


On the 7th of February, 1863, John Cradlebaugh, 


a speech in Congress, and I will quote from page 
17 of the pamphlet published with the full text of 


his speech and references: 


the crime at the door of the Church. Now, I 
would like to refer you to a few of the charges that 


of Nevada, who was once one of the associate jus- | 
tices of the Supreme Court of Utah Territory, made 
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“IT shall publish a portion as an appendix to | 
these all that you may see that I am justified 

in charging that the Mormons are guilty, aye, that 
the Mormon Church is guilty, of the crimes of 
murder and robbery as taught in their books of 


fast,” 


You see, according to the Hon. John Cradle- 
baugh, the “Mormon” Church is charged with this 
crime, and charged in the Congress of the United — 
States, in a speech published to the country. 

There was a pamphlet prepared in this city 
called “The Handbook, of Mormonism”—perhaps 
you have heard of it before, it is a most abomin- 
able book—I will make a short quotation from it, 
page 67: 

“It is said to be a truth that Brigham Young 
sent letters south authorizing, if not commanding, 


that the train should be destroyed.” 


I will now refer you to a speech made by Mr.’ 
W. McGrorty in the case of McGrorty versus 
Hooper. You will remember that Mr. McGrorty, in 


1868, contested the seat of Hon. W. H. Hooper, our 


Delegate in Congress, and made an attack upon 


- the “Mormons.” He received 105 votes against 


Mr. Hooper’s 15,068. Let me say here that nearly 
all the anti-Mormon stories that have been since 
dished up in various shapes and forms have been 
taken from Mr. McGrorty’s speech in Congress. 
from that speech Cradlebaugh made up most of | 
his story, and it has been retold over and over 
again from that time to the present. I will read 
from page 40 of the pamphlet containing Mr: 


-McGrorty’s speech. Mr. MeGrorty thought that 
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the Territory ought at once to be put under mar- 
tial law, and he said: | 
he “This may be the only practicable way in which 


HS even partial punishment can be meted out to these 
a ‘latter-day devils. But how inadequate would be 
it the punishment of a few even by death for this 
fy crime which nearly the whole Mormon population 
g from Brigham Young down, were more or less in- 
BE: strumental in perpetrating.” ; 

s I have a work here which? was published by Mr. 
a . Bishop, who defended John; D. Lee at both of his 
fe trials. I will make a queetion from this book, 

Be “T claim that Brigham Young is the real cri- 
Be minal and that John D. Lee was an instrument in 
fe his hands. That Brigham Young used John D. 
i Lee as the assassin uses the dagger, to strike down 
unsuspecting victim;\ and as the assassin 
ioe throws away the dagger, to avoid its bluody blade 
‘ee _ leading to his detection, so Brigham Young used 


John D. Lee to do his horrid work; and when dis- 
covery becomes unavoidable, he hurls Lee from 
him, cuts him away from the Church, and casts 
| him far out into the whirlpool of destruction. The 
= assassin has no further use for his weapon. I also 
claim that if religious fanaticism can clear a man 

Ree from crime that John D. Lee was guiltless, for he 
was one of the most intensely fanatical Mormons 


/ _ that infested Utah in 1857. But F do not claim 

ie that the fact of his being a ‘fanatic and blinded 

believer of Brigham Young’s so-called revelations 

excused him— far from it. In place of excusing 

| ES him it added to his crime. Such insanity as that 
ee which fanaticism breeds can only, and should only 
iy _. be treated by the executioner. And there are many 
ee thousands in Utah who are afflicted with the 
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disease that calls for the radical treatment that was 
administered to Lee.” 


I will read to you now some opinions of the 
press appended toa report of the first Lee trial, in a 
pamphlet emanating from the Tribune office in this 
city. These are clled from different newspapers. 

From the Leavenworth, Kansas, Commercial: 


“The Mormons are making a desperate effort to 
clear Brigham Young of the Mountain Meadow 
massacre, but they will never succeed in convinc- 
ing the world that the old sinner was not guilty of 
participation in the preliminaries to the inhuman 
outrage, nor that the work of butchery was not 
perpetrated with his sanction, if not by his positive 
command.” 

From the Fort Mayne (Indiana) Journal: 


“The evidence in the trial of the Mormon leader, 
John D. Lee, charged with participating in the 
Mountain Meadow massacre in 1857, clearly points 


to the unmistakable guilt of many distinguished 


Mormons, including Brigham Young, Hooper, the 
ex-Congressman, and others.” 

From the Leavenworth Times: 

“It would be a waste of time and money to at- 
tempt to bring the Mountain Meadows assassins 
to justice. They have too strong a following. The 
Church of the Latter-day Saints is bound to stand 
by them. To convict Lee would be to convict the 
Church and strike a fatal blow at its founda- 
tion.” 

the Chicago Inter-Ocean : | 


“The investigation, however, has resulted in fix- 


ing an indelible stain on the Mormon Church and 
settling the responsibility for an act of barbarism 
which was even regarded as a reproach by the law- 
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less savages of the west, who are to know 
no shame nor pity, but who proteste 
infamy of such a deed.” 


against the 


From the Idaho (Montana) Statesman : 


“This circumstance is so enormous and crime so 
heinous, and the evidence so plain that it must 


and will be laid at the door of the Church with 


Brigham Young as its leader, and be remembered 
by every man, woman and child wherever the 


name of Mormon is mentioned.” 


From the Hartford (Connecticut) Times: 


“That much at any rate has been shown by Lee’s 
trial, and the guilt of mercilessly sacrificing un- 
armed men, women and children to religious fan- 
aticism are justly chargeable against the Mormon 
Church. It now remains to be seen whether Amer- 
ican justice will much longer allow the existence 
of such a blood-thirsty and barbarous organization 
in the country. The good repute of our institu- 
tions is at stake in permitting Mormonism a place 
in the land.” | é , 

I think it will not be denied now that the charge 
has been made that the “Mormon” Church is re- 
sponsible for the massacre at Mountain Meadows. 
Now, I claim that the Church is not responsible, 
and to begin my defense of the Church, I will 
read to you from the 42nd section of the Book of 


_ Doctrine and Covenants. This isa revelation given | 


through the Prophet Joseph Smith to the Church, 
February 9th, 1831, to be found on page 170 of the 
Book of Doctrine and Covenants, new edition: | 

“And now behold I speak unto the Church. 
Thou shalt not kill; and he that kills shall not 
have forgiveness in this world, nor in the world to 
come. 3 
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“And again I say, thou shalt not kill: but he 


that killeth shall die.” ; 
I will now read to you from page 176, the same 
revelation: 


“And it shall come to pass that/if any persons 
among you shall kill, they shall be delivered up 
and dealt with according to the laws of the land; 
for remember that he hath no forgiveness, and it 
‘aad be proven - according to the laws of the 
an 


That is received by Latter-day Saints in all the 
world as a revelation from God, and as a com- 
mandment, a standing commandment to this 


- Church—that is, “Thou shalt not kill, and he that 
’ killeth shall not have forgiveness in this world 


nor in the world to come.” In the revelation on 
celestial marriage it is set forth that when persons 
have entered into certain covenants before God of 
a sacred character, and partaken of the Holy Ghost, 

and received the higher ordinances of the Church, 
if they commit murder—shed “innocent blood,” it 
will be inipossible for.them to be forgiven either 
in this world or in the world to come; it will be 
impossible for them to regain their salvation; their — 
exaltation is gone. Now, then, that being the doc- 


trine of the Church, how could the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints authorize the 
wholesale destruction of men, women and chil- 


dren? It could not be. Such an act would be con- 


trary to the doctrines of the Church, contrary to 
the revelations believed by its members to be the > 


word of God, believed by the people to be binding 


upon them, their faith being that if they commit 
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wach crimes they cannot be forgiven either in this 
world or in the world to come. 

I will refer you now toa book published by an anti- 
Mormon named Beadle—perhaps you have heard 
of Mr. Beadle before. He is the author of a good 
many blood-curdling stories, and somé of them are 
told in this book. But I am not going to read 
them to-night, I will merely read to you Beadle’s, 

- testimony in regard to this point. This is the evi- 
dence of an enemy: | 
“Some months passed away before it was whis- | 
pered in the northern district that white men were 
concerned in this affair; and to the credit of the- 


Mormon people be it said, a great horror spread — 
among them at the report. 

“John D. Lee still resides in Harmny (1870) no 
longer a Bishop [he never was a Bishop] and one 
14 can scarcely restrain a feeling of satisfaction of 
knowing that his life is one of misery. He is 


4 shunned and hated even by his Mormon neigh- 


bors; he seldom ventures beyond the square upon 


ve which he lives; his mind is distracted by an un- 


| ceasing dread of vengeance and his intellect is 

disordered.” (Beadle’s Mysteries of Mormonism, page 

185.) 
a . Now, I ask, how could “a great horror” spread 
among the people if the people were accessories to 
ey this deed? If it was part of the doctrine of their 
Hea Church, if they were willing and anxious for this 
ae massacre, how could a great horror spread among 
He them at the report of it? And why should Lee be 
3 a ‘shunned by his neighbors if this was a deed that 
the Church ordered or approved, or that its 
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= I will now read to you a few quotations from | | 
Stenhouse’s “Rocky Mountain Saints.” This work, | | 
as you are well aware, was published against the ; 
a “Mormons.” Stenhouse was a member of the 
| Church and afterwards apostatized and wrote a 
book against the Church. On page 459 he 
says: 


“The Mormon newspapers very declaim 
. against “the people” of Utah being branded as 
murderers, because murders have been committed 
within their. Territory, and further’ they protest 
against the great crimes being charged to Brigham. 
Young.” 


That shows that the “Mormon” people them- 
selves did not approve of that crime, or of any 
other crimes of a similar character. : 

I will next pee from page 460 of the same 
work: 


“When the news of that deed was heard, the 
people north were terror-stricken, and shuddered 
with horror at the thought of the barbarous crime, 
and the recital of the bloody work is harrowing 
to them to-day. 

“The Mormon people of Utah are not the off- 
spring of a barbarous race, neither were they 
faised and nurtured in uncivilized nations. Apart / 
from the spitefulnsss of religious controversy— 
which, by the by, is nothing peculiar to them—a 
kinder and more simple-hearted people is not upon 
the face of the earth. Had the Mountain Meadow 
massacre occurred in any of the neighboring Ter- f 

J 


ritories, and that crime was clearly the work of 

white people, the Mormons would have despised 

them, hated them, and in all probability would have 
: refused all intercourse with them.” 
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And on the same page appears the following: 

“That Brigham Young is by his natural in- 
stincts a bad man, or that his apostles and his 
bishops are men of blood is not true. Here and 
there among them a malicious man is met with, 
but apart from religion, the ruling men in Utah 
would be considered gor citizens in any com- 
munity.” 

That is the testimony of Mr. Stenhouse in a 
book written against the Church. | 
I have a little work here published by Jacob— 
Hamblin, the man whose ranch was at Mountain . 
Meadows, but who was not at home when the mas- 
sacre took place; he was here in Salt Lake City. 
He met the emigrants on his way here as they 
were going south. I will read you from page 
46 of his book: : 


“This deplorable affair caused a sensation of 
horror and deep regret throughout the entire com- 
munity, by whom it was ungalifiedly condemned. 

“In Cove Creek Valley we met others from the 
south, who told us that the Indians were gathering 
to attack another company of emigrants. I pro- 
cured a horse, left the wagons, and rode on day 
and night. At Cedar City I found Brothers Sam- 

el Knight and Dudley Leavitt. 

“As I was weary with hard riding and want of 
sleep, I hurried them on after the emigrants, while 


I traveled more slowly. I instructed these men to 


make every possible effort to save the company 
and their effects, and to save their lives at all 


. hazards. 


“They overtook the company 156 miles from 


ts oes Cedar City, on Muddy Creek, in the heart of the 
“Indian country. They found a large body of ex- 
uted Indians preparing to attack and destroy them. . 
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“Finding it altogether impossible to control the 
Indians, they compromised the matter. The In- 
dians agreed to only take the loose stock of the 
company, and not meddle with the teams and wa- 
gons, and not make any efforts to take their 


lives. 

“The Indians took the loose stock, amounting to 
480 head, on the fifty-mile desert beyond the 
Muddy. 

“The brethren remained with the company, de. 
termined to assist in its defense, should the In- 
dians attempt anything maps than they had 
agreed.” 

This was the company that followed imme- 
diately behind the company that was killed, ac- 
cording to Jacob Hamblin. 

I need not tell the Latter-day Saints that the 
deed was condemned. It was a long time before 
any news of this massacre reached the north. It 
should be understood that at that time the south- 
ern settlements were few and far between, and the 
country was sparsely settled. The place where the 
massacre took place was 350 miles or thereabouts 
south and west of Salt Lake City. There wereno rail-- 
roads in the country at that time; there were no 
telegraphs here at that time; and the United States 
mails had been stopped. Uncle Sam had sent out 
an army—or James Buchanan, representing the 
government, had sent it out, in hostility to the 
“Mormons,” and the mails were suspended. We 
had no regular mail connection between these 


settlements, no telegraphs, no telephones, no rail- - 


roads, no swift method of communication, and it = ie 
was a long time before the bad tidings reached the a 
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north, and when it did it was supposed that the 
crime had been perpetrated by the Indians. It 
was known very well that the feeling of the In- 
dians at that time was hostile towards the whites, 
and it was a common expression among them that 
they wanted to fight-the “Mericats” as they called 
them. It was thought, therefore, When the word 
came, that the crime had been committed by the 
Indians, and: then a feeling of horror pervaded 
the entire community, and it was ve and 
condemned in toto. 

I have shown in these few references I have 
made that this dreadful crime cannot be laid to 
the door of the people, and it takes the body of - 
the “Mormon” people to make the Church. The 
“Mormon” Church is not composed simply of the 
First Presidency. It was not composed at that 
time of Brigham Young and his Counselors. 
They merely formed one quorum in the Church. 
It was not composed of the First Presidency and‘ 
the quorum of the Twelve Apostles. It took the 
whole body of the Church to make the Church. 


- We are told in the Book of Doctrine and Coven- 


ants that “all things in the Church shall be done 
by common consent,” and nothing can be called. 
an act of the Church except that which the Church 
votes for or consents to. Even if it could be 
proved that Brigham Young, or George A. Smith, 
or other leading men of the Church were in any 
way compromised in that terrible affair, it would 


not prove that the “Mormon” Church was guilty. 


The Church is not responsible for the acts of Brig- 
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ham Young, nor for the acts of any individual. — 
Each person is responsible before God for his own 
acts. Heis responsible to the Church when he | 
violates the laws of the Church. Every man in 
the Church, from the highest authority down to 
the lowest, is amenable to the Church courts when > 
he falls into transgression; but the transgression 
must be proved and established by the mouths of 
two or three witnesses according to the Church 
laws, and if a member of the Church transgresses, 
if any man holding the Priesthood transgresses, if 
any man holding any authority whatever trans-— 
gresses the laws of God and the laws of the Church 
he is amenable to the courts of the Church. Pro- 
vision is made for the case of every individual, 
from the First Presidency down. If he does any- 
thing that is unrighteous he can be judged by ' 

Council which is set apart for that purpese. So 1 
say that any movement that is made, to be rightly 
chargeable to the Church, must be endorsed’ by 
the Church as a body, must be done by common 


consent 6f\the Church. The Church of Jesus 


Christ of Latter-day Saints never preached the 
doctrine that it was right to kill men, women and 
children, as those emigrants were killed at Moun- 
tain Meadows. The Church never endorsed that 
deed, never approved of it. The crime caused a 
thrill of horror to run through the entire com- 
munity. 

I think I need not dwell any further on the 
accusation in regard to the body of the Church. _ 
The principal charges that are made as to individ- 
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uals center right against President Brigham Young 
and Apostle George A. Smith, who was afterwards 
the first Counselor of President Young. Brother 
George A. Smith has been charged with going be- 
fore the emigrants down south and arousing the 
people against them. He has been also charged 
' with counseling the people not to sell to this com- 


pany of emigrants any grain, or flour, or provisions 
of any kind. He has been charged with stirring’ 


up a feeling of hostility among the people against 
this particular company, and it is claimed that the 
_ effects of his teachings culminated in the mas- 
sacre. 

I will then first take up the case of George A. 
Smith and see how far he was implicated in this 
matter, I will read to you the affidavit made by 
George A. Smith himself, which was presented at 
_ the Lee trial, and I will take it from this lovely (?) 
book of Mr Bishop’s, on page 307. I prefer, where 
I possibly ean, to get my evidence from the works 
of persons who are bitterly opposed to us: 
Territory or Uran, . 

Beaver County. 
In the Second Judicial District Court of the Terrt- 
tory of Utah. The people, ete., vs. John D. Lee, 
William H. Dame, Isaac C. Haight, et. al., Salt 
Lake Co. Indictment for murder, committed 
September 16th, 1857. 
George A. Smith, having been first duly sworn, 
deposes and says that he is aged 58 years. That 
he is now and has been for several months suffer- 
ing from a severe and dangerous illness of-the 
head and lungs, and that to attend the court at 
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Beaver, in the present condition of his health, 
would in all. probability end his life. 

Deponent further saith, that he never, in the 
year 1857, at Parowan elsewhere, attended a 
council where Wm. H. Dame, Isaac C. Haight or 
others were present to discuss any measures for 


attacking, or in any manner her hs an emigrant 
a 


train from Arkansas or any other place, which is 
alleged to have been destroyed at sicontall Mead- 
ows in’ September, 1857. 


Deponent furthér saith, that he never heard or 
knew anything of a train of emigrants, which he 
learned afterwards by rumor was from Arkansas, 
until he met said train at Corn Creek on his wa 
north to Salt Lake City, on or about the 25th day of 
August, 1857. | 


Deponent further saith, that he encamped with 
Jacob Hamblin, Philo T. Farnsworth, Silas S. 


Smith and Elijah Hopps, and there for the first 
time he learned of the existence of said emigrant 
train, and their intended journey to California. _ 


Deponent further saith, that having been absent 
from the Territory for a year previous, he returned 
in the Summer of 1857 and went south to visit his 
family at Parowan, and to look after some property 
he had there, and also visit his friends, and for no 
other purpose, and that on leaving Salt Lake City 
he had no knowledge whatsoever of the existence 


of said emigrant train, nor did he acquire any un- 


til as before stated. 
Deponent further saith, that as an Elder in the 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints he _ 


preached several times on his way south, and also 
on his return ana tried to impress upon the minds 


of the people the necessity of great care as to their 
_ grain crops, as all crops had been short for several 


years ache to 1857, and many of the people 
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were reduced to actual want and were suffer- 
ing for the necessaries of life. 

Deponent further saith, that he advised the peo- 
ple to furnish all emigrant companies passing 
through the Territory with what they might actu- 
ally need for breadstuff, for the support of them- 
selves and families while passing through the Ter- 
ritory, and also advised the people not to feed their 
_ grains to their own stock, nor to sell to the emi- 

grants for that purpose. 

Deponent further saith, that he never heard or 
knew of any attack upon ‘said emigrant train un- 
til some time after his return to Salt Lake City, 
and that while near Fort Bridger he heard for the 
first time that the Indians had massacred an emi- 
grant company at Mountain Meadows. 

Deponent further: saith, that he never at any 
— time, either before or after that massacre, was ac- 
cessory thereto, that he never directly or indirect] y 
aided, abetted or assisted in’ its perpetration, or 
had any knowledge thereof except by hearsay; | 
that he never knew anything of the distribution 
of the ey taken there, except ‘by hearsay as 
aforesaid. 

Deponent farther saith, that all charges and 
statements as pertaining to him contrary to the 
above are false and untrue. | 

(Signed) Gero. A. Smitn. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th dey 

of July, A. D. 1875. 

[Signed ] Wo. Crayton, Notary Public. 


I will now read to you the testimony given at 

the first Lee trial in regard to this matter on pages — 
33 and 34 of Tribune report. This testimony was 
given under oath by Jesse N. Smith, with whom 
many of you are acquainted—a man of honor, a 
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feed to horses and mules. Never heard him, in 
his public addresses, allude to this train.” | 


Smith, a man that is as well known and as highly 


respected as Jesse N. Smith, and was, for many years 
in this community, a member of the Legislative 


of 1857 at Parowan and traveled with him through 
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man of veracity, a man of integrity, well known 
in this community, whose word is as good as his 
bond. I will not read you the whole of the testi- ' 
mony, but just that part pertaining to George A. 
“T lived in Parowan in 1857,came to Utah ten | 
years previously. Knew Wm. H. Dame, saw the 
emigrant train at the town above-named; sold 
them flour and salt, had flour to spare and asked 
if they wanted more; they wanted vegetables, but 
witness had none to spare. Saw George A. Smith 
in Parowan Aug. 8th; he came in from the north, - 
went down among the settlements, witness accom- 
panying him. A meeting was held in every settle-_ 
ment. Witness attended them all. He (George A.- 
Smith) deprecated selling grain and breadstuffs to 


I will now read from the testimony of Silas S__ 


Assembly: 
“Know George A. Smith; saw him in August 


the southern settlements, returning with him to 
Cedar Springs, Millard County. George A. Smith, 
in his speeches, referred to the necessity of saving — 
grain and not feeding it to horses or stock; he dis- 
approved of selling it for any such use. Heard 
nothing said to discourage the sale of provisions to. 
emigrant trains for food. Witness camped at 
Corn Creek and found the Arkansas train in camp 
there on arrival. Some of them came over to 
witness’ fire and simply made inquiries. Nothing 
special was said. One of the ‘party asked if the 
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Indians would be likely to eat the flesh of an ox 
that lay dead near camp. Some said that they 
probably. would. » 

“Two days after came to Beaver, passing the. 
emigrants at Indian Creek, six or seven miles from 
here. Took supper with. the emigrants there. 
Four days after this the emigrants passed through 
the town where witness lives, thirty miles south, 
and camped there. Spoke to some of the party; 
saw the leader, heard him called Mr. Fancher. 
Duke’s party followed several days after. They 
got into trouble-with the Indians near Beaver and 
witness was sent over with ten men by Col. Dame, | 
_ who called at his house to request witness to go to 

the relief of the emigrants. Reached Beaver at 
night, and in the morning found the train corral- 
ed pve a rifle pit dug for their protection. Senta 
rufiner, who brought in the chief, and witness 
placated the wrath of the red men by a liberal dis- 
tribution of beef. The Indians claimed that some 
of their braves had been shot by men belonging to 
the train, and they must wash ou¥ the offense in 
blood. Witness understood that his intervention 
had settled the difficulty. Had no further connec- 
tion with the emigrant trains. | , 

“Traveled with George A. Smith from Parowan 
to Santa Clara, 150 miles. Held five or six meet- 
ings on the way. George A. Smith invited wit- 
ness to accompany him. The object of his visit 
was to preach to the people and lay up grain for 
their future support. Col. Johnston’s army was 
then approaching Utah. Heard nothing said 
against allowing emigrant trains to pass through 
the country. “ * George A. Smith did 
not tell witness why Ir left Salt Lake alone to 
_ travel through the Territory. His only mission, 

so far as witness knows was to counsel the people 

to save their grain and not feed it to stock.” . 
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It is well known by those who.were residing in 
Utah at that time—I was not here—that this was 
the advice given all over the Territory. The peo- 
ple were counseled not to feed grain to their stock, 
nor to sell their grain to emigrants for their ani- 
mals, but to save it ‘for breadstuff, because of the 
coming of the army. These facts appeared in the 
Journal of Discourses, which I had the privilege of 
reading in a distant land at that time, and these 
instructions were given to the whole people, not 
only in the south, but_in the north, and to the 
wholé community. George A. Smith, when travel- 
ing to Parowan, preached this to the people in 
every settlement where he stayed, and when he re- 
turned to Salt Lake City he reported in public, in 
the Tabernacle, and his discourse was published in. 
the Journal of Discourses, previously appearing in 
_ the Deseret News—that he had counseled the people 
not to waste their grain nor feed it to their own 
stock, or sell it for that purpose to the emigrants. 
George A. Smith has been charged with going out 
in advance of this company, prejudicing the minds 
of the people against the emigrantsand counseling 

the people not to sell them provisions of any kind. 
> The affidavit of George A. Smith and the evidence 
of the two Smiths, that I have just read to you, 


show 'to the contrary. Thereisno proof whatever, 


no reliable evidence of any description that Geo. 
A. Smith did anything of the kind imputed to 
him. We all know that George A. Smith was not 
a man of vengeance nor aman of blood. I donot 
think I need spend much more time in regard to 
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his case, because, after all, the chief person upon 
whom responsibility for the massacre was desired 
to be saddled was President Brigham Young. 
The question now is whether President Young 
was responsible for that awful crime committed at 
~ Mountain Meadows. President Young must have 
been an accessory before the fact, or an accessory 
after the fact, if he was in any way chargeable 
with that dreadful deed. I will first examine the 
evidence to see whether he was an accessory before 
the fact; whether he advised this crime; whether 
such of the people who were guilty were influenced 
by any instructions or message ms had sent to 
them. | 
_ Those of you who are Oo with the facts 
in relation to the coming of the army from the 
east against the people here, are well aware that it - 
was a time of great excitement. The army was 
eB encamped out east, and our brethren were in Echo 
K Canyon preparing their defenses. Some of them 
Ei who were out on the plains taking measures to 
JE arrest the progress of the army, received instruc- 
Fv tions from President Young. Of what nature 
f =——S were they? Everybody acquainted with the facts 
ZZ knows that the instructions from President Young 
were, that they might arrest the progress of the 
army, burn the grass, stampede their animals and 
destroy their trains; but they were not to shed a 
drop of blood. These instructions were given over 
ae and over again to those in charge. I have read _ 
f ___ copies of those despatches in a letter book, signed 
_ by Brigham Young. I have seen these instruc- 
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ren who were engaged in that defense bear testi- 
mony to this. The instructions that were given 

over and over again were that they were not to 
shed a drop of blood unless actnally compelled 


to do so in self-defense. And, mind you, this was — 


at the very time that President Young is said to 
have given instructions to destroy this Company: of 
emigrants! 


I have to refer you toa good many documents 


and papers, for I do not want you to rely on my 
testimony, but I want to bring forward as clear evi- 
dence and proof as I have been able to collect in 
regard to this matter. I want to read to you now 
a statement made by General Daniel. H. Wells, 
‘which was published in the New York Herald of 
. May 6, 1877, being a-part of an interview between 
the representative of the New York Herald and 
President Young; the former having been sent 
here especially to interview the latter in regard to 
this matter: | 
“Everybod iy remembers how the people behaved 
when ordered out by President Young to prevent 
Johnston from entering the Territory at what 
might have seemed to another man a most dismal 
moment of his career. The President issued an 
order which, while it obliged us to burn forage - 


advance, set fire to the grass at night, car Ba 
animals and do various other things to hold’ back 


the enemy, absolutely forbade a single man’ to shed 


a drop of blood. 


“I remember when a young officer was captured _ 


| by @ one of your troops a wallet found on him con- 


tions with my own eyes. I have heard the breth- 
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tained an order to him signed by me, on the {back 
of which was the usual inscription, ‘Shed no ~ 
blood.’ That order was taken first to Johnéton, 
and was afterwards taken to Washington and 
brought out in the famous debate of the next ses- 
sion.” 


You see, this man that was captured had the 


_ document upon his person giving him instructions, 
and the positive command was that he was to “shed 


no blood.” 


I will now read to you an extract from a letter 
published by a company of teamsters who passed 
through this country at the time of the Utah ex- 
pedition. It was published on the 5th of June, 
1858, in the Southern Vineyard, a paper printed in 
Los Angeles. It shows the disposition of the peo- 
ple at that time, and the orders of the authorities: ” 


“On the 16th we arrived at a Mormon staticn at | 
the mouth of Echo Canyon in a famished condi- 
tion. On representing our distressed circumstances 
our wants were promptly and gratuitously supplied. 
Here we were furnished with an escort to the city, 
_where we met with Lieut. Gen. D. H. Wells, of the 
Utah militia, who issued instructions regarding 
our safety throughout the settlements, accompan- 
ied with a relieved escort at each station. We 
- recruited ourselves at Beaver City, and it was deem- 

ed advisable to fit up for tha journey to California. 

We would be exceedingly yngrateful in omitting © 
_ an expression of our sincere thanks and deep in- 
debtedness to our Mormon friends of Utah, and 
tHe mail carriers, for the disinterested kindness 
evinced towards us in ministering to our wants, 
and for the aid extended to us in our journey to 
California, without which we could never have 
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reached our destination, but have perished in the © 
desert, or been killed by merciless savages.” 

This very company of teamsters the “Mormons” 
were accused of murdering, while the facts were 
they owed their lives to “Mormon” generosity. 
Their testimony shows the disposition of the people 


here at that time and the orders of the President 


to Gen. D. H. Wells. | 

I will now read to you the instructions of Pres- 
ident Young to Col. Dame, at Parowan, which you 
will find in the beautiful (?) book of Mr. Bishop’s, 
page 316. I do not think I will take up the time 
in‘reading the whole of this circular. I will, how- 
ever, read the latter part of it. It is published in 
full in this and other books. It is dated, “Great 
Salt Lake City, September 14, 1857”—just about 
the time of the massact#e. I will give you the exact 
date of that occurrence presently. It has been 
disputed as to the actual date when the massacre 
took place, the dates varying from the 10th to the 
16th of September; but I think I can give you the 
exact date:. 


“Herewith you will receive the Governor's pro- 


clamation declaring martial law. | 
“You will probably not be called out this Fall, 
but are requested to continue to make ready for a 


big fight another year.” 


_ At the close of the circular, which was not only 
sent to this gentleman, Col. — but all over the 
Territory, it says: 


“And what we said in regard to saving the grain 
and prov isions we say again, let there be no waste. 
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Save life always when it is possible. We do not 
wish to shed a drop of blood if it can be avoided.” 


Now, here is Brigham Young sending a circular 
to all the chief men of the militia throughout the 
Territory, declaring that he does not want a drop 
of blood shed if it can be avoided. ‘They were to 
save, not destroy, life. And yet we are expected 


to believe that right at that time, or a day or two 


previously, President Young sent down word to 


our brethren in the same neighborhood to kill off 


the emigrants! The story does not hold very well 
together in the light of this circular, from which I 


have just read. 
I will now refer again to Mr. TA suse's book, 


~“Rocky Mountain Saints.” You must excuse me 
if I take up a good deal of time in reading extracts. 


My object is to establish the facts, as far as possible, 
from the testimony of persons not connected with 


us. I read from Stenhouse’s book, page 369: 


“The Prophet had given orders that no blood was 
to be shed under any temptation or provocation, 
save only in the extremity of self-defense.” 


That is the testimony of T. B. H. Stenhouse, an 


enemy. I will refer you again to the same book, 


page 385. It is an extract from an address by 


President Young: 

“Should I take a course to waste life? We are 
in duty bound to preserve life—to preserve our- 
selves on the earth—consequently we must use pol- 
icy and follow in the counsel given us, in order to 


preserve our lives.” 


This address was delivered at the time when 
the army was coming in. I have read this extract 
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to show you that.the policy of President Young’ 
was to preserve life, notwithstanding there was a 
hostile army right on our borders, coming for the 
express purpose of destroying the people, yet the 
policy of President Young was not to shed blood. 

Next, I will read to you an extract from the 
Lee trial—remarks made by Mr. Sumner Howard, 
the U.S. prosecuting attorney at the second trial 
of John D. Lee: 

“He proposed to prove that John D. Lee, without | 
any authority from any council or officer, but in 


direct opposition to the feelings and wishes of the 
officers of the Mormon Church, had gone to the 


~ Mountain: Meadows, where the Indians were then 


encamped, accompanied only by a little Indian 
boy, and had assumed command of the Indians, 
whom he had induced, by promises of great booty, 
to attack these emigrants; that in his attack on 
the emigrants he was repulsed; that finding he 
could not get the emigrants out, he sent word to 
the various settlements of southern Utah for men 
to be sent to him, representing that the men were 


-needed for various purposes, to some saying the . 


Indians had attacked the emigrants and it was 
necessary to have men sent to draw off the Indians, - 
to others that men were necessary to protect the 
emigrants, and still others that the emigrants were 
all killed, and that they were required to bury the 


- dead; these men went in good faith to perform a 


humane act; that he had arranged with the Indians 
to bring the emigrants out from their corral, or 
fort, by means of a flag of truce; that by this act 
of perfidy he had induced the emigrants to give 
up their arms and place themselves under his pro- 
tection, loading the arms and the wounded with 


the helpless children into two wagons, which he 
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“had ordered up for the purpose; that he then start- 


ed the wagons ahead, following them himself, and 


_ the women following next, the men bringing up 


the rear in single file; that Lee, after having trav- 
eled from three quarters of a mile to a mile, gave 
the order to fire, and the slaughter commenced; 
that Lee shot one woman with his rifle, and brained 
another woman; then drawing his pistol, shot 
another, and seizing a man by the collar and draw- 
ing him out of a wagon, cut his throat; that he 
gathered up the property of the emigrants and 
took it to his own place, using and selling it for 
his own benefitand use. All these charges against 
John D. Lee, he (District Attorney Howard) pro- 


| a to prove to the jury by competent testimony, 


eyond reasonable doubt, or beyond any doubt, 
and thought no appeal to the jury would be re- 
quired to induce them to give a verdict in accord- 


ance with the evidence.” 


I will now read to you’a passage from Lee’s con- 
fession, or reported confession. John D. Lee made 
a great many so-called “confessions” which are 
rather contradictory. This confession is supposed 
to be the “only true and genuine one.” Whether ~ 
it is or not I cannot say. My opinion is from what 
I have read that John D. Lee furnished particulars 
and data to Mr. Bishop, who worked them up with 


- some of his own notions and fabrications into this 


book. I cite this work of an enemy to show 
that President Young was not an _ accessory 
before the fact. I read from Bishop’s book, page 
233: 


“Major Higbee said ‘Here are the orders’ and 


handed me a paper from Haight. It was in sub- 
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to Haight and said: 


stance that it was the orders of Haight to decoy 
the emigrants from ‘their position: and kill all of 
them that could talk. This*order was in writing. 


Higbee handed it me and I read it, and then drop- 


ped it on the ground, saying ‘I cannot do this. 
The substance of the orders were that the emi- 
grants should be decoyed from their stronghold 
and all exterminated so that no one would be left 
to tell the tale and then the authorities could say 
it was done by the Indians.” 


You see this order did not come from ‘Ree | 
_ Young. If it was given at all it come from 
Haight. We will now turn to page 245, of the 


same work: 


~ “After the dead were searched the brethren were 
called up and Higbee and Klingensmith, as well 
as myself made speeches, and ordered the people to 
keep the matter a secret from the entire world. Not 
to tell their wives, or their most intimate friends, 
and we pledged ourselves to keep everything re- 
lating to the affair a secret through life. We also 
took the most binding oaths to stand by each 
other, and to always insist that the massacre was 
committed by Indians alone. 


“Knowing that Dame and Haight had quar- 


-‘relled at Hamblin’s that morning, I wanted to 
know how they would act in sight of the dead, who , 
lay there as the result of their orders. I was’ 


greatly interested to know what Dame had to say, 

so I kept close to them, without appearing to be 
watching them. Col. Dame was silent for some 
time. He looked all over the field and was quite pale 
and looked uneasy and frightened. I thought then 
that he was just finding out the difference between 
giving and executing orders for wholesale killing. 
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aa | must: report this matter to the authorities.’ 

““How will you report it?’ said Haight. 

“Dame said, ‘I will report it just as it is.’ 

“*Yes, I suppose so, and implicate yourself with 
the rest,’ said Haight. 

“‘No,’ said Dame, ‘I will not implicate myself, for 
I had nothing to do with it. 

— then said, ‘That will not do, for you 
You ordered it 


done.’ 

“Col. was excited. He choked up 
and would have gone away, but he knew Haight 
was a man of determination and would not stund 
any foolishness.” 


You see that there was a quarrel, Reding to 


John D. Lee, between Haight and Dame in regard | 
to this matter right on the field near where the 
_ dead were lying. Dame disclaimed having any- 
’ thing whatever to do with the crime; but Haight, 


as I have read to you, tried to place the responsi- 
bility upon him. Dame declared he had had 
nothing to do with it, that he had given no orders 


concerning it, and thregtened to report the details 


to the authorities of the Church. Haight imme- 


diately was afraid, and asked him what he was 


going to report. Now, then, if Brigham Young 
had given orders to have the emigrants massacred, 
why should Haight be in such a state of alarm at 
the declaration of Dame that he was going to 
repory the matter toPresident Young? We are 
asked to believe that President Young ordered 


that massacre. Yet here we learn by the confes- 


sion of John D. Lee, who states that he heard this 
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quarrel between Haight and Dame, that Haight, 
who had given the order, wanted to lay the blame 
upon Dame, and that Haight was afraid to have 
the massacre reported to the authorities of. the 
Church. Here is an account of some speeches 
made just after this; page 347: 


“The speeches were first—thanks to God for 
delivering our enemies into our hands; next, 
thanking the brethren for their zeal in God’s 
cause; and then the necessity of always saying the 
Indians did it alone, and that the Mormons had 
nothing to do with it. The speeches, however, 
were in the shape of exhortation and commands 
_ to keep the whole matter secret from everyone but 
Brigham Young. It was voted unanimously that 
any man who-should divulge the secret, or tell who 
was present, or do anything that would lead to a 
discovery of the truth, should suffer death. 


“The brethren then all took a most solemn oath, © 
binding themselves under the most dreadful and aw- 
ful penalties, to keep the whole matter secret from 
every human being, as long as they should live. 
No man was to know the facts. The brethren were 
sworn not to talk of it among themselves, and each 
ene swore to help kill all who proved to be traitors 
to the Church or people in this matter. | 3 
“It was then agreed that Brigham Young should 
be informed of the whole matter, by some one to 
be selected by the Church council, after the breth- 
ren had returned home.” } 


Now, you see, there was an agreement that this 
matter should be reported to President Young, and 
yet we are asked to believe that President Young 
had ordered it. Dame and Haight quarreled over 
it. Haight feared that it would be reported just as 
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it was, and the whole body of men were sworn to 
keep it entirely secret. John D. Lee was selected 
to go to President Young and make a report. We 
_ will find out presently what kind of a report- Lee 
made. John D. Lee says, page 250: ae 
“The first time I heard that a messenger had 
been sent to Brigham Young for instructions as to 
what should be done with the emigrants, was three 
or four days after I had returned home from the 
Meadows. Then I heard of it from Isaac C. 
a Haight, when he came to my house and had a talk 
4 with me. He said: one 
““Weare in a muddle. Haslam has returned 
from Salt Lake City, with orders from Brigham > 
Young to let the emigrants pass in safety.’ 
“In this conversation Haight also said: 
““T sent an order to Higbee to save the emi- 
grants, after I had sent the orders for killing them © 
all, but for some reason the message did not reach 
him. I understand that the messengers did not 
go to the Meadows at all.’ | 
“T at once saw that we were in a bad fix, and [ © 
asked Haight what was to be done. We talked the 
matter over again. : | 


“Haight then told me that it was the orders of 
the council that I should go to Salt Lake City and 
lay the whole matter before Brigham Young. I 

‘ asked him if he was not going to write a report of: 
it to the governor, as he was the right man to do- 
it, for he was in command of the militia in that 
section of the country, and next to Dame in com- 
mand of the whole district. I told him that it was 
a matter which really belonged to the military de- 
partment, and should be so reported. ae: 

“He refused to write a report, saying: 

“*You can report.it better than I could write it. 
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You are like a shomiber of Brigham’s family, and 
can talk to him privately and confidentially. I 
want you to take all of it on yourself that you can, 
and not expose any more of the brethren than you 
find absolutely necessary.” 


Now, here are the instructions of Haight to 


John D. Lee. Here is Haight trying to cover up 


from President Young the crime which we are 
asked to believe President Young had ordered. 
The message had come saying that the emigrants 
were to be allowed to pass. But Haight wanted 
John D. Lee to go to Salt Lake City and fix it up; 
make a report to the President so as to allay his 
feelings. John D. Lee subsequently agreed to do 
this. 


Now I will cite to you the seathinenie of Laban 
‘Morrill in regard to the dispatch from President 
Young to Haight. I will refer again to Bishop’s 
book, page 320. An objection was made on the 
part of the defense at the second Lee trial to the 
introduction of this testimony, but the ope 
was overruled: 


“As I said, ¢here appeared to be some confusion 
in that council. I inquired in a friendly way, what 
wasup. I was told that there was an emigrant 
train that passed along down to near Mountain 
Meadows, and that they had made threats in 
regard to us as a people—said they would destroy 
_every d——d Mormon. There was an army com- 
ing on the north and south, and it created some 
little excitement. I made two or three replies in 
a kind of debate of measures that were taken into 
consideration, discussing the obiect, what method 
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we thought best to take in regard to protecting the 
lives of the citizens. \ 
“My objections were not coincided with. At last 
we touched upon the topic like this: We should 
_ still keep quiet, and a dispatch should be sent to 
Governor Young to know what would be the best 
course. The vote was unanimous. I considered 
it so." It seemed to be the understanding that on 
_ the coming morning or next day there should be 
a messenger dispatched. I took some pains to in- 
quire and know if it would be sent in the morn- 
ing. The papers were said to be made out, and 
Governor Young should be informed, and no 
hostile course pursued till his return. I returned 
4 back to Fort Johnson, feeling that all was well. 
i About eight and forty hours before the messen- 
ger returned, business called me to Cedar City, 
and I learned that the job had been done, that is the 
destruction of the emigrants had taken place. I can’t 
give any further evidence on the subject at pre- 
sent. | 
“What was the name of the messenger sent to 
Salt Lake? 
“James Haslam.” 


I will now read to you the testimony of James 
Haslam: 


| “James Haslam, of Wellsville, Cache Valley, 
was sworn. . He lived in Cedar City in 1857; was 
ordered by Alaight to take a message to President 
Young with all speed; knew the contents of the © 
message; left Cedar City on Monday, September i 
1857, between 5 and 6 p. m., and arrived at Sal 
Lake on Thursday at 11 a. m.; started back at 3 
p- m., and reached Cedar about 11 a. m. Sun- 
day morning, September 13th; delivered the 
answer from President Young to Haight, who said 
it was too late. Witness testified that when leav- 
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ing Salt Lake to return, President Young said to 
him: “Go with all speed, spare no horseflesh. The 
emigrants must not be meddled with, if it takes 
all Iron County to prevent it. They must go free 
and unmolested.’ Witness knew the contents of 
the answer. He.got back with the message the 
Sunday after the massacre and reported to Haight, 
who said, ‘It is too late.’” 


That is the testimony of James Haslam at the | 
second Lee trial. According to what I have shown 
you President Young could not have been an ac- 
cessory before the fact. He knew nothing about 
. this matter until the dispatch came from Haight. 
As soon as he received that dispatch he sent back 
~word—and told the messenger to spare no horse- 
flesh in returning—that the emigrants must not 
be meddled with, and that if it took all Iron 
County to prevent them being interrupted by the 
Indians, it must be used for their protection. That 
is the testimony of James Haslam. 

- We have been tantalized a great deal in regard 
to the dispatch or letter sent by President Young 
by this messenger Haslam. As I had never seen 
it published I supposed that it could not be found. 

I had learned from President Young’s testimony 
that the letter sent to him from Haight by Haslam 
was lost. -But the evidence is clear that he sent a 
dispatch in reply to Haight at that time, and since 
President Young usually kept a ‘copy of his- 
correspondence, I supposed that this dispatch or a 
copy of it was in existence. The Tribune of this - 
city, over and over again, has challenged the “Mor- 
mons’ to produce a copy of the dispatch or letter 
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that Brigham Young sent by James Haslam. 
James Haslam testified that he delivered the dis- 
patch to Haight, but Haight said it was too late. 
But it is objected, “Why don’t you produce the 


dispatch?” Now, I have taken pains to hunt this 


matter up, and succeeded in getting the letter-book 


in which the correspondence of President Young at 
that period was copied, and found this identical 


dispatch in its order of me I am-going to 

the letter myself in 
the copying-book filed away in the President’s 
office, I have obtained a certified copy of it, and ' 
know that it is correct : 


PRESIDENT’S 
GREAT SALT Lake Ciry, Sept. 10, 1857. 
Elder Isaac C. Haight : 
Dear-Broruer:—Your note of the 7th inst, is 
to hand. Capt. Van Vliet, Acting Commissary, is 


here, having come in advance of the army to pro- 


cure necessaries for them. We do not expect that 
any part of the army will be able to reach here 


this fall. There is only about 850 men coming. They © 
_ are now at or near Laramie. A few of their freight 


trains are this side of that place, the advance of 


which are now on Green River. They will not be 


able to come much if.any further on account of 
their poor stock. They cannot get here this sea- — 
son without we help them. So you see that the 
Lord has answered our prayers, and again averted 
the blow designed for our heads. In regard to the 
emigration trains passing through our settlements, | 
we must not interfere with them until they are first 
notified to keep away. You must not meddle with 
them. There are no other trains that I know of. 
If those who are there will leave, let them go in 
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peace. While we should be on the alert, on sedi 
and always ready, we should also possess ourselves 
in patience, preserving ourselves and property, ever 
remembering that God rules. He has overruled 
for our deliverance thus once again, and He will 
always do so if we live our religion and be united 
‘in our faith and good works. 

Allis well with-us. May the. Lord bless you 


and allthe Saints forever. 
~ Your Brother in the gospel of Christ, 
BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


TERRITORY or Uran, . 

County of Salt Lake. js 

I, Nephi W. Clayton, eins public, within and 
for the County of Salt Lake, Territory of Utah, 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, true and 
correct copy of an impression of the foregoing 
letter; as witness my hand and official seal, at my 
office in Salt Lake City, U* ah, this 18th day of 


October, A. D. 1884. 
Neputi W. 


Notary Public, Salt Lake County, U. T. 


That is a full and verbatim copy of the letter 
sent by President Young in the hands of James 
Haslam to Isaac C. Haight, which arrived, as Has- 
lam testified, forty-eight hours after the massacre. 
He reached Cedar City on Sunday the 13th. The 
massacre then took place on September 11th, the 
_ day after this letter was written. Isaac C. Haight 
said, “It is too late.” He had sent for instructions, © 
according to the agreement in council, but had 
been prevailed upon by John D. Lee to hurry the 
thing up and not wait forareply. John D. Lee 
said he never heard of this letter until after he 
returned from the Meadows. But it is clear thata 
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letter was sent. It is evident that Haight had 
written to President Young to find out how near 
the army was, and what prospects there were of its 
coming here. He had undoubtedly referred to 
this emigrant train, and he informed the Presi- 
dent of the antagonism that prevailed against the 
emigrants on the part of the Indians, and, in the 
answer, President Young emphatically declared 
that the emigrants must not be meddled with. This 
is strictly in accordance with the instructions that 
I have shown you this evening were given by Pres- 
ident Young during the whole of that period, that 
exciting time when the army was coming, namely, 
to “shed no blood.” That was the counsel of the 


_ President, and that is corroborated by this 


dispatch. 
I do not think I need to eiebs any more time in 


proving that President Young was not an acces- 


sory before the fact. I believe it will be conceded 
by everybody that understands these facts, that 
Brigham Young did not order the massacre; that 


_he was not implicated in it at all; that he did all 


in his power to have these emigrants go through 
free and in peace. I think this evidence is com- 
plete. Histo me; and I have looked into this 
matter very closely for my own information, and 
that I might lay it before my friends. ; 
Now, as to President Young being an accessory 
after the fact. It is claimed that Lee came to 
Salt Lake City, as directed by Haight, about the 
latter part of September, to make a full and com- 
plete report of the massacre to President Young; 
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to tell who was there; and to give the names of © 
the white men who were engaged in the tragedy. 
The question arises, is that true? Is it a fact that 


- President Young was informed that John D. Lee 


and other white men were engaged in that awful 
massacre? I hope you will be patient while I go 
into that part of the subject and make this thing 
complete; for it is an important matter, we ought 
to understand it, and the name of President’ Young. 


, ought to be cleared from this stigma, . if the, story 


is untrue. If it is true the responsibility should 
be placed upon him, it doesn’t belong to the “Mor- 


-mon” Church. If Brigham Young wa’ guilty of 


any complicity in this crime we want to know it, 
and I do not shrink the investigation of anything. _ 
If there is anything about this Church that can-— 
not be investigated I want to know it. But every- 


_ thing I knowabout “Mormonism” will bear the light 
of day. Everything I know of “Mormonism” will 


bear investigation in the light of eternal truth, and 
so with its relation to the subject before us to-night. 


I know it, for I have looked at it in its bearings, 
‘in all its details, and I am not afraid to investigate 


anything pertaining to it. If there is anything 
that will not stand investigation it is not worthy 
of credence, not fit to be a part of our faith and 
practice. Then let us examine this matter and 


~ see if President Young was an accessory after: the 


fact. I will read from Bishop’s book, page 252. 
Here is John D. Lee’s statement: 


“According to the orders of Isaac C. Haight, I 
started to Salt Lake City to report the whole facts 
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 eonnected with the massacre to Brigham Young. 


I started about a week or ten days after the mas- 
sacre, and I was on the way about ten days.” 

Now remember the massacre took place, accord- 
ing to the testimony, on the 11th day of Septem- 
ber, 1857, for this reason: Haslam reached Cedar 
City on the Sunday, forty-eight hours after the 


massacre. Everyone who has testified about it 


agrees that it took place on a Friday. The Friday 


- before the 13th was the 11th. John D. Lee started 


for Salt Lake City about a week or ten days after 


the massacre and was about ten days on the road. 


That would bring him here about the end of Sep- 
tember. I will read Lee’s statement again: 


“According to the orders of Isaac C. Haight, I 
started for Salt Lake City to report the whole facts 
connected with the massacre to Brigham Young. 
I started about a week or ten days after the mas- 
sacre, and I was on the way about ten days. When | 
I arrived in the city I went to the President’s 
house and gave to Brigham Young a full, detailed 
statement 4 the whole affair, from first to last— 
only I took rather more on myself than I had 


done. 
' “He asked me if I had brought a letter from 


_ Haight, with his report of the affair. I said: 


“*No, Haight wished me to makea verbal report 
of it, as | was an eye-witness to much of it.’ 
“T then went over the whole affair and gave him 
as full a statement as it was possible for me to 
ive. I described everything about it. I told 
ae of the orders Haight first gave me. I told 
him everything.” 
That is the statement of John D. Lee published 
after his death. Whether he said that or not I 
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am not prepared to state; but it is published here, 
and we have to take it for what it is worth. We 
have seen a good many conflicting “confessions of | 
John D. Lee,” and that is one of them. Suppose 
it is true—although there is a doubt in my mind © 
—that he claimed to have told President Young | 
everything. This is the testimony of a being who 
is said to have brained a woman, who, it is proved, 
cut a man’s throat, shot wounded emigrants, whom 
he had decoyed out of their camp with a flag of 
truce. That is his testimony. Now,. let us take 
the testimony of a man whose evidence is worthy 
of credence. I have two or three documents here. 
I will read you a statement made to me by Pres- 
ident Wilford Woodruff, to which I got him to 
certify. Brother Woodruff is an honest, upright, 
truthful man, whose word can be relied upon im- 
plicitly. Is he not? JI am sure everybody who 
knows him will answer “Yes.” Here is his state- 
ment: 


TkRRITORY OF | 
. County of Salt Lake. {°° 


Personally appeared before me the undersigned, 
-anotary public in and for said county, Wilford 
Woodruff, who, being duly sworn, on. his oath de- 

oses and says: I am a citizen of the United 

tates and a resident of Utah Territory, over the 
age of twenty-one years. In the Fall of 1857 I was 
in the office of Governor Brigham Young, in Salt 
Lake City, when John D. Lee, who had just arrived 
from the south, and was dusty and tired, came to _. 
the front office and asked for a private interview 
- with Governor Young. He was invited by the 
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Governor to the back office; I was requested to 
accompany him. We all went into the back office. 
There John D. Lee made a statement concerning 
the massacre of emigrants that had then recently 
taken place at Mountain Meadows. He stated that 
the emigrants had aroused the hostility of the In- 
-dians by poisoning several springs from which the 


Indians obtained water for drinking purposes; 


that they had poisoned cattle which had died, by 
putting poison into the carcasses, and that some of 
the Indians, who had eaten of the meat, died from 
its effects; that in consequence of this and their 
vile acts, the ire of the Indians was aroused, that 
he could not restrain them. He held them back 
as long as he could, until the emigrants arrived at 
the Mountain Meadows, when he could hold them 
back no longer, and they attacked these emigrants 
killed them all except somesmall children. Gov-. 
ernor Young was profoundly affected. He shed 
tears and said he was sorry that innocent blood 
had been shed within the limits of this Territory. 
John D. Lee remarked, “There was not a drop of 
innocent blood in the camp.” Governor Young 
asked indignantly, “What do you call the blood 
of women and children?” Lee was silent. Lee 
did not intimate by a single word that any white © 
man had anything whatever to do with the mas- 
sacre. He laid the whole thing to the Indians, 
and claimed that he had done his best to prevent 
the occurrence. In the Fall of 1870 I was with 
President Brigham Young on a tour of the southern 
settlements. Erastus Snow who was then in charge 
of those settlements, informed President Young, 
as I then learned, that there were evidences of 
- a strong character showing that John D.: 
Lee was personally implicated in the Mountain 
Meadows massacre. President Young was very 
much surprised, and declared that if it was true, 
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John D. Lee had lied to him. When abe President 
and company returned to Salt Lake City, he called 
a council of the President and the Twelve Apostles, 
when the matter was investigated, Elder Erastus 
Snow assisting in presenting the evidence; and the 
council unanimously voted to excommunicate 
John D. Lee for assisting in the murders at Moun- 
tain Meadows, and Isaac C. Haight, who was 
then President of the Stake in which Lee resided, 
for not restraining and preventing his participa- 
tion in the crime. It was not until this occurrence 
last related, that President Young and his imme- 
diate associates fully realized the facts of Lee’s 
guilt. Some had heard rumors of this, but the 
‘facts had not been brought to the knowledge 
of the President. 
Witrorp Wooprvrr. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me by the above- 
_ . named affiant, this 24th day of October, ALD 
1884. 
W. Crayton, 
Notary Public. 


After getting this affidavit from Brother Wood- 
ruff I said to him: “Brother Woodruff, you are 
credited with keeping a regular journal of all im- 
portant events in your history.” 

“Tea; said he, “I have got a large trunk full of } 
books comprising my journal.” 

“Well,” said I, “you must havesome record of thi 
occurrence that you have related to me.” 

He said he thought it quite likely. He locke 
among his books and succeeded in finding the 
journal of that period and brought it to me. It is 
an old book a little over an inch thick, and the 
writing in his own peculiar hand. I extracted. 
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from it (under date of September 29, 1857) all I — 


could find in relation to thig matter, and I will 
give you my affidavit: : 
TERRITORY OF 
County of Salt Lake. f 
Personally appeared before mé undersigned, a 
notary public in and for said county, Charles W. 
Penrose, who on his oath deposes and says: I am 
a citizen of the United States over the age of 
twenty-one years, and a resident of Salt Lake 
County. I have obtained from Wilford Woodruff 


of this-city, a volume containing his journal from 


January 1, 1854, to December, 1859, in his own 
handwriting, with which I am acquainted. Under 
date of September 29, 1857, I find the follow- 
ing: 

“We have another express in this morning, say- 
ing that the army are rapidly marching toward us, 
will soon be at Bridger, and wish men immediately 
sent out. John D. Lee also arrived from Harmony 


_ with an express and an awful tale of blood. A 


company of California emigrants, of about 150 | 
men, women and children. Many of them be- 


longed to the mobbers of Missouri and Illinois. 


They had many cattle and horses with them, and 


' they traveled along south. They weit damning 


Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball and the heads 
of the Church; saying that Joseph Smith ought to 


_ have been shot a long time before he was. They. 


wanted to do all the evil they could, so they pol- 
soned beef and gave it to the Indians, and some of 
them died; they poisoned the springs of water, 


and several of the Saints died. The Indians be- 


came enraged at their conduct and they sur- 
rounded them on the prairie, and the emigrants 
formed a bulwark of their wagons, and dug an 
entrenchment up to the hubs of their wagons, but 
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the Indians fought them five days until they had 
killed all the men, about sixty in number. They 
then rushed‘into the corral and cut the throats of 
the women and children, except some eight or ten 
children which they brought and sold to the 
whites. They stripped the men and women naked 
and left them stinking in the sun. When Brother 
Lee found it out he took some men and went and 
buried their bodies. It was a horrid, awful job. 
The whole air was filled with an awful stench. The 
_ Indians obtained all the cattle and horses and prop- 
erty, guns, etc. here was another large company of 
emigrants who had 1,000 head of. cattle, who was also’ 
damning both the Indiansand the ‘Mormons.’ They 
were afraid of sharing the same fate. Brother Lee 
had to send interpreters with them to the Indians 
to help save their lives, while at the same 
time they were trying to kill us. I spent most of 
the day in trying to get the brethren ready to go 
to the Mountains. Brother Brigham, while Lee’ 
- was speaking of the cutting of the throats of wo- 
men and children by the Indians down south, said 
it was heart-rending; that emigration must stop, 
as he had said before. Brother Lee said he did 
not think there was a drop of innocent blood in — 
the camp, for he had two of the children in his 
house, and he could not get but one to kneel down 
‘in prayer-time, and the other would laugh at her 
for doing it, and they would swear like pirates.” 
_ The foregoing extract is copied verbatim by me 
from the journal of said Wilford Woodruff. 
CHARLES W. PENROSE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me by the above- ~ 
named affiant, this 25th day of October, A. 
D. 1884. | | 
[SeaL.] Nerui W. CriaytTon, 
Notary Public. 
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J have read that extract from Brother Wood- 


_ruff’s journal because it completely corroborates 


what he so clearly gave me from memory. I will 
now read you the affidavit of Brother John W. 


Young: 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, 
County of Salt Lake. | ss. ; 

Personally appeared before me, the undersigned, 
a notary public, in and for said county, John W. 
Young who, on his oath, deposes and says: I am 
a citizen of the United States, over the age of 
twenty-one years. In the Fall of the year 1857, I 
being then 13 years of age, was engaged at the 
office of my father, Governor Brigham Young, as 
messenger. I distinctly remember one day in the 
latter part of September 1857, being at my father’s 


_ office when John D. Lee, travel-worn, as if he had 


come in haste from a long journey, entered the 
office and asked for a private interview with Gov. 
Young. He was shown into the back office, Elder 
Wilford Woodruff going in with him. I followed 
them and heard the conversation. It was custom- 
ary for me to be present during those exciting 
times when messengers arrived, so as to be ready 
to carry any message that might have to be sent. 


I do not remember that anyone else was pre- 


sent. 

It is distinctly impressed on my mind beyond 
the power of time to efface, how Lee described the 
deed which he said was committed by the Indians | 
at Mountain Meadows. He told of the depreda- 
tions committed, by the company of emigrants de- 
stroyed; how they poisoned meat and gave it to 
the Indians, and also poisoned springs in their 
way, by which several persons were killed. De- 
clared that he tried to pacify the Indians, but they 
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were so enraged against the emigrants that it was 
impossible to prevent their attack. He related 
how the Indians killed the men and then butch- 
ered the women; none being saved except a num- 


~ ber of little children, which he, Lee, was instru- 


mental in rescuing. Also that he took men to 
help to bury the dead. Gov. Young was greatly 
moved. I saw himgwipe away the tears as he 
listened to the recital. He expressed his horror at 
the deed, and the shedding of innocent blood in 
this Territory. Lee declared that no innocent 
blood was shed, for the emigrants were a corrupt 
and murderous set. Gov. Young referred to the 


~ women and.children who were slain, and declared 


that it was an awful crime. I was:-present during 
the whole interview, and know that Lee laid the 
matter entirely to the Indians, claiming that they 
alone killed the emigrants, against his earnest 
efforts to prevent if; that he was on the spot only 
to restrain the Indians and save life, and after- 
wards to bury the dead. He did not utter a syl- 
lable or convey any idea that either he or any 
other white person had any hand in the deed. The 
interview on that September morning impressed my 
boyish mind very strongly. Lee’s recital was so fore- 
ible regarding the crime being committed by the 
Indians, and his sorrow and tears at the occur- 
rence, appeared so sincere, that, years after, when 


it was rumored that white men were engaged in 


the massacre, I could not, and did not, believe it. 
It was only when proofs were brought which led 
to John D. Lee’s excommunication from the 
Church, that I believed in his guilt. I was present 
on several occasions at the office of Gov. Young | 
during the time of the approach of the army and 
heard Gov. Young warn those who had anything 


_ to do with the troops sent to intercept the army, 
to be careful not to shed blood. This was many 
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times repeated. I have been-present when Indian 


chiefs came to Governor Young and asked to go 


out against the army. Gov. Young would not 


consent to the shedding of one drop of blood. I 
also distinctly remember a meeting after the com- | 


ing in of the army, and after the return from the 
move south, at which Gov. Cumming and one or 
two of the United States judges appointed with 
hima were present; when the report that white men 
had been engaged in the massacre at Mountain 
Meadows was referred to, and President Young 


offered to go with the governor and dne of the . 


judges—Cradlebaugh, I believe, and help to fully 
investigate the matter, and also to remain as a 
hostage in the hands of the federal authorities, if 
necessary, until the investigation was made com- 
plete, so strong was his confidence in the state- 
ment that none but Indians were engaged in the 
massacre. | 
| JoHN W. YOUNG. 

Subseribed and sworn to before me by the above- 
named affiant this 25th day of October, A. 
D. 1884. 
W. CLaytTon, 

3 | Notary Public. 


I have yet-another affidavit I want to present. 


Some years ago in Ogden I had a conversation 


with Judge Aaron Farr, who used to reside in Salt 
Lake City, but for many years has resided in Og- 
den—a man of veracity, who was probate judge of 
Weber County for many years. I was talking with 


him about this deplorable affair and he told me 


that after John D. Lee had made his report to 
Brigham Young he (Lee) with whom he was 
well acquainted, called at-his house and saw him 
and gave him an account of the massacre. I cent 
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word a few days ago to J udge Farr that I would 
like his statement in writing, and hefe it is: 


“T was personally acquainted with John D. Lee, 
having known him when a boy in Nauvoo. In the 
Fall of 1857, he came to Salt Lake City from his 
home in Iron County, shortly after the massacre, 
to report to Brigham Young how it occurred. On 
the same day that he reported to President Young 
_ in the morning, he came to my residence on West 
Temple Street, opposite Bishop Hunter’s place, in 
the afternoon, and in a conversation with me, last- 
ing about an hour and a half, detailed every par- 
ticular.of the horrible occurrence. He placed the 
whole blame of the massacre on the Indians. He 
_ stated that he and his associates had done all in 
their power to protect the emigrants, but were to- 
tally helpless in their object. He seemed very 
earnest while he was telling me this story, and at 
intervals wept bitterly. I asked him if he had in- 
formed President Young of these particulars, and 
he answered me that he had seen President Young 
_ that same morning and had related to him the 
circumstances as he had told them to me.” 

AARON F. Farr, SEN. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, 
County of Weber. 


On this 23rd day of October, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, 
before me, Edward H. Anderson, a notary public, 
within and for Weber County, in the Territory of 
Utah, duly commissioned and qualified, personally 
appeared Aaron F. Farr, Sen., who acknowledged 
that the above statement to which his name is sub- 
scribed, is true. 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my seal 
ae City, this the 25rd day of October, 
E. H. ANDERson, 
Notary Public, Weber County. 
It appears to me that is pretty straight. testi- 
mony. Place these three pieces of reliable evi- 


dence against_the statement of John D. Lee, the . 


assassin, the butcher of women and children. 


- Whose testimony would you receive if you were 


sitting on a jury? Would you believe the testi- 
mony of these three men of undoubted veracity, or 
the testimony of this cut-throat? I think you would 
prefer.the testimony I have just read to you, at 


least I know [ would, and I judge you by myself. | 
_ Weare apt to measure other people’s cloth by — 
our yard-stick. 


I will now read to you a very small portion of 
a letter to Secretary Belknap from President 
Young. The letter of President Young is under 
date of May 21,1872. Itison file in the depart- 
ment at Washington: oS 

“In 1858, when Alfred Cumming was governor 
of Utah Territory, I pledged myself to lend him 


and the court every assistance in my power, in 
men and means, to thoroughly investigate the 


Mountain Meadows massacre and bring if possible 
the guilty parties to justice. That offer I have made 


again and again, and althoughfit has not yet been 
accepted, I have neither doubt nor fear that the 
perpetrators of that tragedy will meet their just 
reward. But sending an armed force is not the 
means of furthering the ends of justice, although 
it may serve an excellent purpose in exciting pop- 
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ax. 


ular clamor against the “Mormons.” In 1859, 
Judge Cradlebough employed a military force to 
attempt the arrest of those alleged criminals. He 
engaged in all about four hundred men, some of 
whom were civilians, reputed gamblers, thieves 
and other camp followers, who were doubtless: in- 
tended for jurors (as his associate, Judge Eccles, 


had just done in another district); but these ac- _ 


complished absolutely nothing further than plun- 
dering hen-roosts, and render themselves obnoxious 
to the citizens on their line of march. Had Judge 
Cradlebough instead of preemptorily dismissing his 
grand jury and calling for that. military posse 
allowed the investigation into the Mountain Mead- 


ows massacre to proceed, J have the authority of Mr. 


Wilson, U.S. prosecuting attorney, for saying the 
investigation was proceeding satisfactorily, and [ 


firmly believe, if the county sheriffs, whose legal 


duty it was to make arrests, had been lawfully 
directed to serve the processes, that they would 
have performed their duty and the accused would 
have been brought to trial. Instead of honoring 
the law Judge Cradlebough took a course to screen 
offenders, who could easily hide from such a posse 
under the justitication of avoiding a trial by court 

“Tt is now fourteen years since the tragedy was 
enacted, and the courts have never tried to prose- 
cute the accused; although some of the judges, like 
Judge Hawley, have used every opportunity to 
charge the crime upon prominent men in Utah, 
and influence public opinion against our com- 
munity.” 


Here is President Young’s statement to the Sec- 
retary of War at Washington, that he had offered 
personally to Governor Cumming and Judge Cra- 
dlebaugh to do all in his’ power to trace up the — 
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massacre to its proper source. At that time Prest. 
Young was firmly of the conviction that no white 
man had been engaged in the massacre. The per- 
petrators of the massacre were sworn to secrecy, as 
I have read to you. They were bound together 
not to tell. If anybody did tell he was to be killed. 
The mouths of those who knew were closed. Pres- 
ident Young, therefore, had no idea that any white 
man was engaged in the deed; and when the ru- 
mor came that white men had been engaged in it 
-he would not believe a word of it. And here we 
see that he offered to investigate the matter. Cra- 
dlebaugh came here at the time Governor Cum- 
ming came. He and Judge Eccles and Judge Sin- 
clair were the three associate justices of Utah then 
appointed. Cradlebaugh was appointed to the 
southern district. He held his court at Provo, and 
he sent to Camp Floyd for the assistance of the 
military to help serve the processes of his court; 
but on an appeal being made to Governor Cum- 
ming to prevent the military from acting in: this 
capacity, he issued his proclamation against this 
usurpation of the military, and because of this, 
the governor being sustained by the war depart- 
ment, and Cradlebaugh failing in his ulterior de- 
signs, no further effort was made to ferret out the 
criminals who were engaged in the Mountain 
Meadows massacre. The object of Judge Cradle- 
baugh was to criminate President Young; he did 
not care about anybody else, as I will -prove to yoti 
from his own statement. I want you to pay par- 
ticular attention to Judge Cradlebaugh’s remarks: 
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“Tf it is expected that this court is to be used 


by this community as a means of protecting it 


against the peccadilloes of Gentiles and Indians, 
unless this community will punish its own mur- 
derers, such expectations will not be realized. It 
will be used for no such purpose. When this peo- 
ple shall come to their reason, and manifest a dis- 
position to punish.their own high offenders, it will 
then be time to enforce the law also for their pro- 
tection. If this court cannot bring you to a prop- 
er sense of your duty, it can, at least, turn the sav- 
ages held in custody loose upon you.” : 


This he proceeded to do, turning loose both 3 
Indians and white savages who had come into the 


Territory. His object was to try and implicate 


President Young, and have him arrested by this 
military posse, and brought before his court. 
Judge Sinclair tried the same thing here in this 
city, but did not succeed. Orders came from Wash- 
ington that the military could not be used in exe-— 
cuting the processes of civil courts, whereupon 
Judge Cradlebaugh, finding he could not implicate 
the authorities of the Church, nor force them before 
his court, got mad and turned loose all the crim- 
inals in custody in his district, as he describes them, 
“savages and others.” | 

I will read to you now just a little extract from 
Stenhouse’s book, page 401: wee 


“The machinery of the courts was soon set in © 


motion. The chief justice preferred the military 


camp for his residence. Associate Justice Sinclair 


was assigned to the district embracing Salt Lake 


City; and Associate Justice Cradlebaugh had with- 
in his district-all the southern country. : 
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an 


“Up to this time the govorner of the Territory 
had also been Superintendent of Indian affairs, but 
on the appointment of Governor Cumming, the 
office of Superintendent was conferred upon Jacob 
Forney, of Pennsylvania. Alexander Wilson, of 
Iowa, was appointed district attorney of the Ter- | 
ritory, and thus was completed the full list of 
federal officials.” 


You will see that the office of governor went out 
of the hands of President Young about that time. 
When the army came in Cumming’ superseded 
him as governor, and Jacob Forney as agent of 
Indian affairs. But it is claimed that President - 
Young was agent of Indian affairs at the time of 
the massacre, and ought to have reported this mas- 
sacre to the authorities at Washington. Well, be- 
fore he went out of office he did make a report. 
Let us see what it is like. -It is published in Bish- 
op’s book: | 


OFFICE OF Supt. oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
| G. S. L. Crry, Jan 6th, 1858. 
Hon. James W. Denver, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Washington City, 1D. C.: 
Sir:—On or about the middle of last September, 
a company of emigrants traveling the southern 
route to California, poisoned the meat of an ox that 
died and gave it to the Indians to eat, causing the 
immediate death of four of their tribe, and poison- 
ing several others. ‘This company also poisoned 
the water where they wereencamped. This occur- 
réd at Corn Creek, fifteen miles south of Fillmore 
City. This conduct so enraged the Indians that 
they immediately tock measures for revenge. I | 
quote from a letter written to me by John D. Lee, 
farmer to the Indians in Iron and Washington 
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Counties: “About the 22nd of September Captain 
Fancher & Co. fell victims to the Indians’ wrath 
near Mountain Meadows. Their cattle and horses 
were shot down in every direction; their wagons 
and property mostly committed to the flames.” 
Lamentable as this case truly is, it is only the nat- 
ural consequence of that fatal policy which treated 
the Indians like wolves, or other ferocious beasts. 
I have vainly remonstrated for years with travel- 
ers against pursuing so suicidal a policy, and re- 
peatedly advised the government of its fatal tend- 
ency. It is not always upon the heads of the 
individuals who commit such crimes that such 
condign punishment is visited, but more frequently 
the next company that follows in their fatal path 
become the unsuspecting victims, — perad- 
venture, perfectly innocent.” 


On page 310 of the some book is the text of a 


letter to the same department, dated September 12, 


1857, in which President Young advises some 
measures to be adopted, either to prevent the emi- © 
grants coming or to provide measures for their | 


preservation. 


Now, you see, Governor Young did report this 
as he was in duty bound to, and after making this 


report he was superseded, as I have told you, nde. 


Jacob Forney, as Indian agent. 
I want to read to you now a word or two as to 
what Jacob Forney had to say on the subject. It 


appears on page 40 of Cradlebaugh’s speech in 


Congress, and is a report to the department at 


Washington: 


“Great SALT LAKE City, Sept. 22nd, 1859. 
“I gave, several months ago, to the attorney gen- 
eral and several of the United States judges, the 
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names of those who I believe were not only impli- 
cated, but the hell-deserving scoundrels who con- 


cocted a part to the successtul termination of the 


whole aftair.”’ 


“Thus, Jacob Forney made a to thie author- 
ities at Washington, but no - were taken to 
investigate the matter. 

President Young then had gone out of ake 
both as governor and as superinténdent of Indian 
affairs, and he was not responsible for any inves- 


tigation in the matter in an official capacity. As 
you will perceive, there were some attempts made 
by the different governors and judges who rapidly | 
succeeded each other, to show some interest in this — 
affair. Their feeble efforts, however, were direct- 


ed towards implicating President Young, and there 
was no real endeavor to convict the actual crimin- 
als ever made until Sumner How ard, U. S. district 
attorney for this Territory, prosecuted John D. Lee 
on his seecnd trial. Previous to that all pretended 


efforts were directed towards criminating Brigham _ 


Young and the “Mormon” Church; no sinceze 
movements were made to ferret out the persons who 
perpetrated thisdeed. President Young, not being 
acquainted with the facts in the matter, took no 


steps. to punish Lee. He was profoundly impressed 
with the idea that the deed had been perpetrated — 
by the Indians. This explains the reason why 


President Young, not now Governor Young, did 


not exercise ecclesiastical authority in reference to | 


the assassin. I sill here read to you the affidavit 
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of Hon. Erastus Snow, whose word no one who _ 
knows him will dispute for a moment: 


TERRITORY OF UTAR, 
County of Salt Lake. \ ss. 
Personally appeared before me, the aniiiiaeiil 
a notary public in and for said county, Erastus 
Snow, who, being first duly sworn, on his oath 
says: Jam acitizen of the United States and res- 
ident of the Territory of Utah, over the age of 21 
— That inasmuch as President B. Y oung has 
een reproached for not expelling from the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints John D. Lee, © 
immediately after the Mountain Meadows massacre 
instead of waiting until October 8th, 1870; the 
reason was that President Young and other author- 


ities of said Church in Salt Lake City were in 


ignorance of the full facts relating to John D. Lee’s 
connection therewith; by the false representations 
made by said Lee, as Indian farmer, to Governor 
Brigham Young, to the effect that the Indians were 
alone responsible for that slaughter, and that Lee 
and others visited -the scene in the interests of 
peace, but were unable to restrain them. After 
colonies of our people began to locate in Washing- 
ton County, in the years 1861, 1862 and 1863, and 
I was sent there to preside over them, I began to 
learn from various persons, little by little, the facts 
in the case, which satisfied me that the: ‘said Lee 
had taken a direct hand with the Indians iii that 
affair; and I felt it my duty to acquaint the Pres- 
idency of the Church with the facts so far: as I had 
been able to gather them. | 


Bishop L. W. Roundy, of a some ten 
miles from Lee’s ranch, was also engaged as well 
as myself, in ferreting out the facts in relation 
thereto. President Young made a visiting tour 
through the southern part of the Territory in the 
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Fall of the year 1870. I met him at Kannarra, on 
his downward trip, and took him and Bishop L. . 
W. Roundy by themselves; Roundy is now dead; 
and communicated to President Young the facts as 
we had learned them, and the sources of our in- 
formation. It made a profound impression on 
President Young; he expressed great astonish- 
ment, and said if such were the facts, Lee had 
added to his crime lying and deceit to him, and 
~ wondered how and why those facts had been so 
long concealed from him. On his return to Salt 
Lake City President Young called a council of the 
Twelve Apostles of the Church, and laid the facts 
before them, and President Young himself pro- 
sed, and all present unanimously voted to expel 
ohn D. Lee and Isaac C. Haight, who was his 
superior officer in the Church, for failing to restrain 
him, andgto take prompt action against him, and 
President Young gave instructions at that time 
that John D. Lee should, under no circumstances, 
ever be again admitted as a member of the Church. 
_ During the following Winter, while Presidents — 
Brigham Young and George A. Smith were at my 
home in St. George, Lee made application to me 
to intercede for him to obtain an interview with > 
them; but when I spoke to them about it they 
both positively declined to see him or receive any 
communication from him. 
Erastus Snow. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 21st day 
of February, A. D. 1882. 
[SEAL. ] JAMES JAcK, Notary Public. 
Now, you will-see how the facts first came to the 
cognizance of President Young, Brother Erastus 
_ Snow was sent down to take charge of the south- 
ern country. There certain hints were given and 


things began to come out; he commenced to trace 
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thbeen up, and when he had gathered certain facts 
he laid them before President Young. It was- 
found that Lee had added lying and deceit to his 
deeper crimes, and he was cut off the Church and— 
denied re-admission. 


Now, suppose that Lee was an accomplice of 
Brigham Youngs, that Brigham Young was an 
‘accessory either before or after the fact, would he 
have dared to take these steps against Lee or 
‘Haight? No. If Lee and Haight had received 
instructions from President Young, or the latter 
had palliated or condoned the crime, would Prest. 
Young have cut them off the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, and that without a 
remedy? | 

At Lee’s first trial he was not evervioked:: The 
jury was composed partly of “Mormons” and part- 
ly of non-Mormons; but the jury disagreed. And 
if you had read the testimony as I have done, you 
_ would see that in refusing to bring in a verdict of 
“suilty,” they who did so were justified, because 
the crime was not then clearly traced to Lee. One 
of the main objects of the prosecution then was to 
implicate the higher ecclesiastical authorities of 
the “Mormon” Church. But, of course, they were 
not on trial. Mr. Baskin for the prosecution said: 

“The country does not want to see that old man 
hanged; it only wants to see the fair fame of the 
country vindicated.” 

And he went on to arraign the “Mormon” Church. 
and Brigham Young as “commanding men to mur- 
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der and spoliate.” And it is admitted in the Trib. 
une report of that trial, page 6, that 


“The prosecuting officers, in dealing with this 
great crime, were less desirous to convict and pun- 
ish the prisoner than to get at the long-concealed 
facts of that case. The impression that there was 
‘some person (or persons), high in the estimation © 
of the people,’ at the bottom of the affair, had 
grown to be a settled conviction; and as Lee had 
been a subordinate actor in the massacre it was 
thought that the ends of justice would be attained 
by releasing this man if he was honest in his— 
avowed resolution to tell it all.” 


At the second trial the evidence was plain and 
direct as to Lee’s complicity in the massacre; he 


was convicted by “Mormon” testimony, and a ver- 


dict of “guilty” was brought in against him by a 
“Mormon” jury—lI have a list of their names, * all 
members of the “Mormon” Church. Strange thing, 


was it not, to have a “Mormon” jury? It would 


be singular in these times. But John D. Lee was 
convicted by a “Mormon” jury, a thing said by 


some,of the newspapers, extracts from which I 


have read to you, to be “impossible.” 

All this goes to show to this audience and to the 
world that the charge of this massacre cannot be 
laid to the “Mormon Church,” to George A. Smith, 
to Brigham Young or to the Twelve Apostles; it 
can only be laid to John D. Lee and such white 
men who were present on that occasion and who 


*+——Wm. G reenwood. John E. Page, A. M. Farnsworth, Stephen 8. Barton, 
Valentine Carson, Alfred I. Randall, James 8S. Montague, A. S. Goodwin, Ira 
B. Elmer, Andrew A. Correy, Charles Adams and Walter Granger, 
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- participated in the massacre. But it is very evi- 
| dent from the testimony, both on the first and on 
‘the second Lee trial, that but few white men fired 
a gun. Most of the massacre was done by the 
Indians, who were armed, some of them with guns - 
and some with bows and arrows. I could bring 
you a mass of testimonies given at the two trials 
_ to show how these white men came to go to the 
Meadows; that they were “lured” by Haight, and 
Lee,and Klingensmith. They were told to go 
there with guns and spades; that the Indians had 
attacked the emigrants, and that they were wanted 
to help bury the dead, and protect the emigrants. 
They were not told to go there and kill the emi- 
grants, and it is very clear that very few of them 
took any active part in the massacre. After the 
terrible deed was done, however, they were all 
sworn to secrecy, and kept their oaths for a while. 
But the thing began to leak out. It was too horrible, 
too wicked, too much against their religion to keep. 
Every person who belongs to the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, and understands the — 
doctrines of the Church, and has a particle of the 
spirit of this gospel, knows that it is not the spirit 
of its members to shed blood, knows that the doc- 
trines of the Church teach to the contrary, and 
that it is looked upon as the very worst of crimes 
for a man to kill hisfellow-man. As I showed you 
two weeks ago in a discourse on “blood atonement,” 
there were certain capital sins that could not be 
atoned for except by theshedding of the person’sown 
blood, and that after a person has received certain © 
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ordinances and made certain covenants, and then 


- commits murder he cannot be forgiven in this 


world or in the world to come. That is the doc- 
trine of this Church. 

How, then, can this people be accused of com- 
plicity in a crime which is right against their feel- 
ings, coutrary to their faith, prohibited by the rey- 
elations, which they believe to be the revelations 
of God, opposed to the public teachings and the 


private instructions of the leaders of the Church 


right in the face of the positive injunctions of 
those leaders not to shed blood under any circum- 
stances except in self-defense. 

I think I have made out a case that Brigham 
Young was not an accessory after the fact. I will 
have to pass over some items I would like to have 
brought before the congregation, all in this same 


- jine of argument; but I will skip them owing to 


the lateness of the hour. It was said that some 
property was brought into Salt Lake City from 
Mountain Meadows and that Brigham Young got 
possession of it while Captain Hooper bought the 
stock. Allow me to read alittle more from Bishop, 
page 268. Here is what John D. Lee said after he 
was condemned to death : | | | | 
“But is there no help for the widow’s son? I 
can no longer expect help from the Church or 
those of the Mormon faith. If J escape execution it 
will be through the clemency of the nation, many 
of whose noble sons will dislike to see mé sacrificed 


in this way. I acknowledge that I have been slow 
to listen to the advice of friends, who haye warned 


me of the danger and treachery that awatied me, 
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“ae I ask pardon for all the ingratitude with which 


received their advice. When the people consider 
that I was ever taught to look upon treachery — 
with horror, and that I have never permitted one 
nerve or fibre of this old frame to weaken or give 


way, notwithstanding I have been cut loose, and 
cast off and sacrificed by those who from their own 
standpoint, and according to their own theory, 
should have stood by me to the last, they may 
have some compassion for me. Perhaps all is for 
the best.” ray 

You-see there is an intimatign! ie 
thought he might perhaps Dish ment. 
There was considerable reason perhaps for that. 
It is stated that there was an agreement made 
between John D. Lee and Sumner Howard, the 
prosecuting attornev, and Mr. Nelson, who was 
then U. S.-Marshal, and is now one of the editors 
of the Salt Lake Tribune, that John D. Lee should 


~ make out these documents that they might pub- 
lish them to the world and make money out of it; 


but I will not enter into the evidences of that +to- 
night. But John D. Lee had an idea that perhaps 
there was a loop-hole through which he might 


escape. His first confession did not suit. He 


made up a “confession” at the first trial for Mes- 
sers Carey and Baskin who were the prosecuting 
attorneys on that occasion, and it was supposed 


- that that confession would save: a’ great deal of 


trouble at that trial. The substanée of that con- 
fession is published in this Tribune pamphlet. After 
giving an account of the massacre the report says: 


“But the statement goes no further in its impli- 
cation than the local leaders who directed the 
butchery, and totally fails to throw light upon the 


that *he 
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complicity of the higher ecclesiasts from whom 
the order emanated.” | ee 

It was for that reason it did not suit, for as I 

_ have already shown you the real object at that trial 
was if possible to criminate Brigham Young. Now 
I want to read to you ashort paragraph from Mr. 
‘Howard’s statement at the next trial, when John 
D. Lee was convicted: 

“District Attorney Howard opened the case to — 
the jury for the prosecution. He reviewed the 
history of the case, and announced that he came 
here to try John D. Lee, and not Brigham Young, 
and the Mormon Church, who were not indicted. 
He intended to try John D. Lee for acts commit- 
ted by Lee personally. He recited to the jury the 
facts which he proposed to prove by competent tes- 
‘timony as to John D. Lee’s guilt in the case.” : 

__ After he had made his opening speech, Mr. W. 

W. Bishop, the publisher of this book, said: 

_ “He was glad to hear that Brigham Young and 

\the Mormon Church were not on trial in this 
case. It was the first time in Utah that he had 
the pleasure of trying the case on its own merits.” 
_ Mr Bishop here acknowledges that the at- 
tempt before was merely to implicate Brigham 
Young and the “Mormon” Church; but now John 
D. Lee was on his trial on his own merits. The 
“Mormon” Church and Brigham Young were not 
then on trial. 

At the close of the second trial U. S. District 
Attorney Sumner Howard, 3 
“In his opening address, repeated again that he 

had come for the purpose of trying John D. Lee, 
because the evidence lead and pointed to him as 
the main instigator and leader, and he had given 
the jury unanswerable documentary evidence, — 
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eens that the authorities of the Mormon Church 
new nothing of the butchery until after it was 
committed, and that Lee, in his letter to President 
Young a few weeks later, had knowingly misrep- 
_ resented the actual facts relative to the massacre, 
seeking to keep him still in the dark and in ignor- 
ance. 
“He had received all the assistance any United 
States official could ask on earth in any case. 
Nothing had’ been kept back, and he was deter- 
mined to clear the calendar of every indictment 
against any and every actual guilty participator 
in the massacre, but he did not intend to pros- — 
ecute any one that had been lured to the mead- 
ows at the time, many of whom were only young 
boys and knew nothing of the vile plan which 
Lee originated and carried out for the destruc- 
tion of the emigrants.” 

Now, in regard to what became of the property 
said to have been taken from Mountain Meadows, 
I will refer to John D. Lee’s statement, page 245: 


- “The bodies were all seareéhed by Higbee, Klin- 
gensmith and Wm. C. Stewart. I did hold the hat 
a while, but I soon got so sick that I had to give it 
to some other person, as I was unable to stand for 
afew minutes. The search resulted in getting a 
little money and a few watches, but there was not 
much money. Higbee and Klingensmith kept 
_the property, I suppose, for I never knew what be- 
came of it, unless they did keep it. I think they > 
kept it all.” ee, 

It was. currently reported that Brigham Young 
_ gobbled it all. In regard to the cattle that Capt. 
Hooper was supposed to have obtained. It was 
stated in Congress that Hooper had the cattle that 
came from the Mountain Meadows. I will read 


from page 292: 
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“My worthy attorney, W. W. Bishop, will please 
insert it in my record or history, should I not be 
able to write up my history to the proper place, to 
speak of my worthy friend, Wm. H. Hooper. — 
Please exonerate him from all blame or censure of 
buying the stock of that unfortunate company, as 
there is no truth in the accusation whatever.” 

On page 250, Lee declares Klingensmith sold 
these cattle; that he and Haight kept all the pro- 
ceeds and started a mercantile business with it in 


Cedar City. I give that for what it may be worth, 


but it goes to disprove that Brigham Young ob- 


tained any of the ill-gotten property. | 

John D. Lee was taken to the Mountain Mead- 
ows and there shot for the crime committed, on the 
23rd of March, 1877. This was done for dramatic 
effect. It is between 80 and 90 miles from Beaver, 
where he was convicted. I do not think that such 
a thing as moving a criminal for execution to the | 
spot where his crime was committed was ever done 
before within the limits of the United States. If 
it has been I am not aware of it. But the object 
of it was to make the book sell a little better. | 
The book is a dramatic one, and the crime to- 


- which it related was made to have a dramatic ter- 


mination. | 
I will now read to you a few words taken down 


from the lips of President John Taylor in regard ff 


to this matter. I want you to understand his sen- 
timents in régard to this affair. It was written in 


the Winter of 1882: | : 


“T now come to the investigation of a subject 
that has been harped upon for the last seventeen © 
years, namely, the Mountain Meadows massacre. 
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That bloody tragedy has been ihe chief stock-in- 
trade for penny-a-liners, and press and pulpit, who 


have gloated in turns by chorus over the sickening 


details. ‘Do you deny it?’ No. ‘Do you excuse 
it?’ No. ‘There is no excuse for such a relentless, 
diabolical, sanguinary deed. That outrageous in-: 
famy is looked upon with as much abhorrence by 
our people as by any other parties in this nation 
or in the world, and at its first announcement its 
loathing recital chilled the marrow and sent a 

thrill of horror through the breasts of the rae 
ers. It was most certainly a horrible deed, and 
like many other defenseless tragedies, it is one of 
those‘things that cannot be undone... The world is 


‘full of deeds of crime and darkness, and the ques- 


tion often arises, Who is responsible therefor? It 
is usual to blame the perpetrators... It does not 
seem fair to accuse nations, states and communities 
for deeds perpetrated by some of their citizens, 
unless they uphold it.” 


I have read this that you may know the senti- 


ments of the present President of the Church in 
regard to this crime, and I think his sentiments 


will be endorsed by every Latter-day Saint. 

I have read to you to-night a number of the 
stories circulated in regard to this matter, laying 
this massacre to the body of the “Mormon” Church. 


In the beginning of my remarks I read copiously 


from papers published in different parts of the 


_ world, showing that the crime was broadly charged 
to the Latter-day Saints. I might also read to you 
4 "Seat the Salt Lake Tribune, but I will not detain 


you. That paper has over and over again laid this 
crime at the door of the “Mormon” Church. These 
bugaboo stories put me in mind a great deal of 


the boy’s essay on pins. After several amusing 
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remarks about those useful articles, he said they 
had been “the means of saving thousands of human 
lives, by reason of their not swallowing of them.” 
Whenever these stories are swallowed they produce 


_ poisonous effects. They are injurious to the vision. 


And that is the object for which they are used, 
that the eyes of the people may be blinded, so that 
when the Elders go forth with the gospel of Christ, 
people, being blinded through prejudice, will not 
be willing to receive it. The clergy have helped 
to spread abroad these infamous stories. I think © 
I have proved to-night that the “Mormon” people 
are not guilty of this massacre in any way; that 
the “Mormon” Church, as an organization, is not 


responsible for it; that George A. Smith merely 


went south, as some did to the north, to warn the 
people in regard to the waste of grain and flour, 
and other provisions; that he did not speak against 
this company of emigrants at all, for he did not 
know of their existence until he was on his way 
back. I think I have proved to you that Brigham 


Young was not an accessory before the fact, nor an 


accessory after the fact; that when the facts came 
to the knowledge of President Young he then and 
there exconmmunicated John D. Lee and Isaac C. 


Haight from the Church and would not allow them 
. to enter again; that Brigham Young’s name stands 
_ to-day clear from the guilt which malignant people 
- have tried to fasten upon it. Brigham Young was 


not a man of blood, nor even a warrior, buta phil- | 
anthropist and a statesman—a statesman of a very 
high order. His soul did not delight in physical 


_ conflict, nor in the shedding of blood. I could 
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y produce to you to-night sermon upon sermon from 
n the Journal of Discourses in which he deprecates 
% the shedding of blood. I could produce to you to- 
e night, as I did two weeks ago, his teachings con- 
Ki cerning the awful penalties attached to the shed- 
ding of the blood of a human being; and I think all 
ib this mass of testimony produced to-night goes to 
by prove that neither Brigham Young nor the Church 
t either authorized, or countenanced, or palliated, or 
d excused in the least degree the horrible massacre 


at Mountain Meadows. 
© And‘now I will bring to a close my remarks. 
t Let us investigate. Let us be a thinking people, 
t a reading people, a people that think for ourselves, 
y a people that will not be led away by any story 
2 that may be spread abroad in the world. And let 
us help to send forth the truth. I think we have 
; been a little to blame in this matter. We have 
f been continually assailed. Our enemies have told 
some of the most monstrous stories that it is capable 
for the mind of man to invent, his tongue to re- 
peat or devils inspire him. to pen. I think we 
should take a stand to expose these falsehoods, to 
| defeat this influence, to place ourselves on, record | 
against them. I think ths people called Latter- 
day Saints should use the pen and the press to 
} scatter truth broadcast in the world. We do not 
) expect to meet all the lies they tell of us. A man 
fF can ask questions and bring forth by implication 
as-much in an hour as would take ten years to re- - 
4 fute. If we cannot reply to all the lies that are 
told about us, we can, at least, endeavor to do our 
Rest in refuting some of the worst. It is our duty 
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So: We have been warned; now let us warn 

our neighbors. We have got the truth; let us 
~~ spread it abroad. By the help of God we will: la- 
bor to this end. I devoted myself to the work of 
~ spreading the truth in my boyhood. I feel just 


as ‘of God in this labor. I know the Spirit and power | 
of God is jn this Church. I know this is the work 
of God. I know God has established it and I 
know He will bring it toa glorious consummation. 
_I know that all the lies, the engines of destruction 
and all the influences, physical, or moral, or intel-| 
- Jectual, that may be brought against this Church 
will ultimately fail. “Truth is mighty and will 
prevail.” And while I live, by the help of God, » 
I shall endeavor to do my part, both by tongue and~ 
pen, in defending my brethren and sisters and the } 
servants of God in this Church from the malicious | 
attacks and calumnies of their opponents, and in 
preaching the gospel of peace to the endsof the earth. 
To this I have consecrated my life, and in doing this 
I have done but the sameas many others. Iknow ]_, 
my words find an echo in your hearts. You know 
as well as I do that this is the spirit of this Church, 
that thespiritof our leaders, the First Presideney, the | 
_ Apostles and our leading men is peace. Our mot- 
_to is “Peace on earth, good-will to all men.” Our 
mission is salvation, not destruction. We come to 


- 


aa Peeve men’s lives, not to destroy them. 


May God help us‘to labor in this spirit and give 
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= us strength and faith that we may accomplish the 
sake. 


| work unto: which we are called, for Christ's 
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|MPORTANT ADDITIONAL 


TESTIMONY RECENTLY RECEIVED, 


FPRINTEDOD AT JIUVENILE INSTRUCTOR OFrrFiceEe, 


Sart Lake City, UTau. 


1886. 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES HOLT 
HASLAM. 
TAKEN AT WELLSVILLE, CACHE COUNTY, UTAH, 
DECEMBER 4, 1884. | 


James Hoi being interrogated by S. 
A. Kenner, Esq., answered the interrogatories to 


_ him propounded as follows: 


What is your full name? 

James Holt Haslam. | 

And where do you now reside? 

In Wellsville, Cache County, Utah. | 
How long have you resided in this Territory? - 
Since the Fall of 1851. | 
Have you been here continuously from that time? 
You mean in Utah? . 

Yes, sir. 

In what part of Utah were you residing in the 
year 1857. . 

In the. year 1857 I was residing at Cedar City, 


in Iron County. 
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What part of Iron County? | s 
Cedar City. 
- Do you remember September of that peer? 

I remember it well. 

Do you remember the incident in the history of 
Utah known as the Mountain Meadows massacre 
or murder? 

sir. 

What time of the year did it occur? » 

It was in September. 

“In 1857 or 1858? 

In 1857. 

Did you perform any office or any service in 
connection with those engaged jn that transaction? 

All that I performed was to carry an express 
from Cedar to Salt Lake City. 

Who sent you on that errand? 

Isaac C. Haight. 


What position, if any, did he hold j in that com- 


munity where you lived? | 


President of Cedar City. . 
By virtue of what authority was he president, 


if you know? 


No more than he was called to that office. 

I mean under what dispensation or government? 

Under the church government of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Did he hold afhy other position? | 

I believe he was colonel of militia of what is 
called the Nauvoo Legion. : 

As the presiding officer of that conan were. 


you to his order? 
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Yes, | in a church capacity I was.; 

Do you remember the company of emigrants 
that were massacred at the Mountain Meadows? 

I remember seeing them pass Cosa 
City on their way south. 

About what time was that with reference to your 
receiving this dispatch? 

A few days after, I should sa it sues havi been 
somewhere about the fifth or sixth of Sop 
1857. 

Was it before or after you received the dispatch? 

Oh, before I received the dispatch. : 

About how many days before? 

I should judge trom one to two days, but I could 
not say positively. 

State now, as.,uearly as vou can, considering thie 
state and circumstances leading to Mr. Haight 
giving that dispatch and with orders to convey it 
there. | 

Word came up to Mr. Haight from John D. 
Lee, stating that the Indians had got the emigrants 
corralled on the Mountain Meadows, and wanted 
to know what he should do. 

Who brought that word? 

I don’t know, I did not see the man who brongiit 
the word to Haight. 

What did Mr. Haight tell you in relation to the 
matter at that time? 

He sent for me. He had a message , eriiiae to 
send up to Brigham Young, and he wished to get 
a man to take it up. He had not found one when 


ae “I went down there to his house, and he asked me 
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if I would take it. I told him I would if it was 
possible to take it. | 
Did he then state the nature of that message 
that he wanted you to carry and deliver? 
He gave me the message to read. 
Did you read it? 
Yes, sir. 


State the contents of it as near as you possibly. 


can. 
_ The same as I stated before: that the Indians 
had got the emigrants corralled at the Mountain 
Meadows, and Lee wanted to know what should 


be done. Lee at this time was major of what was 


called the Post, and he was the Indian agent. 


My question was in relation to the 


what do you mean by the Post? 


Tt was a fort and intended to devise means of 


protection from the Indians. 


sealed? 


Yes, sir. 
To whom was it addressed? 
To Brigham Young, governor of Utah Territory. 


What did you do with it when you took a | 


ion of it? 

I wrapped it up carefully and put it away where 
no one would get it until I. delivered it. 
_ How long after receiving it was it before you 


started for Salt Lake City? 


Just as quick as I could go home, put on a shirt ; 


and saddle a horse. 


Was that menage placed in an and 
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About how far did you live from Haight’s, or 


from where you received the message? _ 


About a quarter of a mile. 

How long did it take you to go and do that? 

Probably from ten to fifteen. minutes. 

Is it a fact that after the receipt of that message 
you were in the saddle ready to depart and did 
depart within fifteen minutes from the time of its 
reception? 


What kind of a horse did you start on. 

A spanish horse. 

Please state as to its fleetness. 

I could not state as to that. | 
How long did it take you to arrive at Parowan? 
I-could not say exactly, might be about two hours. 
What is the distance? 

Between eighteen and twenty miles. 

Did you proceed on the same horse from there? 
Yes, sir, to Beaver. 


Do you know about what’ time you arrives at 


Beaver? 

To the best of my restibadiie now, Bishop P. 
T. Farnsworth was Bishop there, and to the best 
of my recollection when I arrived at Beaver he 


said it was nine o'clock, or a little past,in the | 


evening. 
Do you remember the time when you left Cedar? 
_ A little past four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Did you change horses at Beaver? 
Yes, sir. 
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How long were you: in effecting the. change of 


horses? 


While I was eating supper they got the horse ~ 


and put.the saddle on it. They got the horse from 
Edward Thompson, Sen. 
Did you state the nature-of your mission to the 
Bishop? | 
I did, sir. 
_ And he then proceeded — to get you 
a fresh horse? 


Yes, sir. 
So you immediately got on and went as fast as 


possible, did you? 

Yes, sir; I got a note from Col. Die to all the 
Bishops, stating my business, and for them to fur- 
nish me horses. 

And it was by virtue of you showing this note 
that the Bishop at Beaver furnished you a horse? 

Yes, sir. 


Did ycu proceed immediately on yout, en 


to Fillmore? 

Right away. . 

How long did you ride after that? 

From that to Fillmore. 

Without stopping? 

Without stopping, on the same horse, yes, on 
_ the same horse to Fillmore. 
__ Can you remember the time you arrived at Fill- 
more—time of day or night? 

I could not recollect exactly. 

Can yeu remember how many hours? 
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No, sir; I got to Fillmore sometime before day- 
light, but I could not say exactly what time of the 


. following day. 


How long did you stay in Fillmore? | 
I had to stay till the Bishop came, and that was 
pretty near evening. He: was off on a hunt, he 


. and his horses too. 


Who was Bishop there at that time? 

Seymour Brunsen. 

Were you resting during this time? 

I had to do: my horse could not go any further 
without urging him very much, as he had come 
from Beaver. 


How long were you there waiting for the Bishop | 


to arrive? 
That day;, and after he arrived I did not stop 


_ but a little while. 


Did he get you a horse immediately? | 
Yes, sir; but it wasa horse that I could only ride 


‘ten miles. I rode to Cedar Springs, or Holden. 


Did you there obtain another horse? 

They hadn’t got one in Holden—had to send 
back to Fillmore and get another one. 

How much time did that occupy? _ 


_ That occupied, before they got back with another 


horse, till three o’clock in the morning next ony: 
Did you then immediately proceed? ‘ 
Yes, sir. 
How far did you go that time? 
To Salt Creek, or: Nephi. 


In about what time did you make that journey? 


I was there at seven o’clock in the morning. 
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And you praree another horse there, did you? 
Yes, sir. 
How much time did that occupy there? 
Just long enough to eat breakfast—not to ex-: 
ceed half an hour. 
And you then proceeded northward? 
Yes, sir. 
How far did you go that time? 
To Payson. 
How long did you stay there? 
Just long enough to change horses. 
— That would be but a few minutes? 
That is all. 
i How far did ywu go next time? 
To Provo. 
Did you get another horse there? | 
Yes, sir. 
How much time did you spend 1 in Prov 0? 
An hour. 
Then proceeded on your journey again? 
Yes, sir. | 
_ Where was your next stopping place? 
At American Fork. 
Did you get another horse there? 
~ Yes, sir. 
How long did you 1 stay there? . | 
Well, about half an hour. 
_ And then went on continuously? 
Went right on. | 
‘Where did you arrive at next? 
T went right on to Salt Lake City from American 
Fork. 7 
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How long did it take you to go from American 


~ Fork to Salt Lake City? 


I could not say exactly how long it was, but I 
went right on, yet got kind of sleepy that night. 

What day of the week was it you arrived at 
Salt Lake City? j 

I can’t rememb2r that, but think it was Thurs- 


day morning. 


Can you give me the time you occupied from 
Cedar City to Salt Lake City, altogether, a 
stoppages and everything? 

I left Cedar at four o’clock in the afternolll and 
it was the morning of the third day from then 


‘that I got to Salt Lake City. 


_ After you left Cedar? ee: 

Yes, sir; I was at the Lion House just after day- 
break, where a Young had _ his office, or it 
was then. 

-That would be, then, about sixty hours, would 
it not, on your journey? | 

aes, sir, somewhere along there: two whole days 
and a little more than half of another. 

Well, was it not about sixty hours? 

Yes, about that time. a 

How many hours were taken up by these stop- 


_ pages and delays altogether? 


Well, about fifteen—yes, there was all of twenty 
hours taken up. What was the first thing you 
did when you arrived at Salt Lake City? 

To go to Brigham’s office. 

Did you see him there? 

sir. 
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Immediately upon your arrival? 
4 You might call it immediately. It was not over 
fifteen minutes. 
a” Did you see him in his office? 
“Yes, sir. 
i What did you do when you first saw him? 
| I handed him my message. 
Did you.tell him whom you. ‘received it from? 
Not until he asked me the question. 
Did you then? 
Yes, sir, I did. 
What did he do? 
He opened it and read it. 
What, if anything, did he say after he read it? 
told me I had better go and lie down and 
take a little sleep. 
What else, if anything? | as: \ 
: He told me to be there again at such a time, and | 
he would be ready to give me an answer. 
= Did he mention any time? es i 
£«Yes,sir. 
What time was it that he — 
o’clock in the afternoon of the same day. 
i Were there any others present besides President 
Young on that occasion? 
sir. 
i oh State, if you can recollect, who they were. 
I can’t recollect all, but Squire Wells, John Tay- 
a lor and I should think about as manyas halfa =| 
‘dozen. 
Do you remember George Q. and 
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“a 


I cannot say whether | George Q, was there or 


not; I cannot say ‘him positively, because I. 


don’t recollect. 

Mention as many as cain remember. 

That is about as many as I can remember—Dan- 
iel H. Wells and John Taylor. . 

How many were there altogether? — 


I should think there was all of half a dozen or 


more in a council. 


Was this at the time you first went in—who was. 


there when you first went to President Young? 


I don’t recollect only seeing one clerk in the | 


office. 

Was this at the time ye first went into the 
office? 

No, it was in the afternoon when I went.for the 


- answer. 


Do you know for what purpose the council was 
assembled? 

I do not. 

What were they doing when you. went in? 

Sitting in council. 

Do you know what they were sitting in council 


about? 


I do not. 


_ Did you hear or did you learn at the time what — 
the nature of the council was? 


No, sir. 

And you know nothing about what they were 
doing? 

No, sir; only that the council was being held i in 


President office. : 
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Did President Young read the message aloud. 


when you first delivered it to him, or meen" 

‘He did not read it aloud. 

What did he do after he read it? 

He read it and told me to go and take a little 
sleep. 

As to the sedi deletes did you do with refer- 
ence to that? | 

He asked if I could stand the trip back; he said 


‘the Indians must be kept from the emigrants at all 


cost, if it took all of Iron County to protect them. 
You remember he said that very distinctly? 


I do, I know he said it. 
Was there anything said with reference to that 


subject by any other person that was present there? | 


No, sir; Brigham Young did all the talking. 
What disposition did he make of the message 
after he read it? | 
That I do not know. 
Did you then immediately depastl: 
You took the rest that he mee: ? 
Yes, sir. 
Were you there at the time i he ‘mentioned foryou 
to come? 
I was. 
What took place then? 
He told me to start and not to spare ——a 
but to go down there just as quick as possible. 
_ Did he give you any written message? 
sir. 
Was it or unséaled? 
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Tt was not sealed, but I never opened it. 
. Did you know the contents of it? 

[ did not—I could have done. 

Did you see it subsequently or after? 

When I handed it to Brother Haight he offered 
it to-me to read. | | 

About how long were you on the road taking 
the message down and going to Cedar City? 

About the same as I was coming up, as near as 
can think. 
What did Mr. Haight say to you when you 
handed him the message or answer and. he read it? 

He said, “Too late, too late.” The massacre was 
all over before I got home. ie 

Did he say anything further on that subject? 

No, sir; he cried like a child. 

How long were you in his company at that time? 

About half an hour. * 

Did he make any further ional to the sub- 
ject? 

No, sir; he could not talk inl it at all. 

At what place was this, and where? : 

In Cedar City. 

Was he-at his home at the time you delivered 
this message to him? 

No. 

At what place was he? 

Between his house and mine, on the way coming 
down to see if I had got back. : 

Did he, at that time or afterwards, say ahythinen, 
with reference to his being at the massacre or not? 

* Never to my knowledge. 
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Did you see John D. Lee then at a time? ey 
- No, sir, I did not. | 
Have you-seen him since? 
Yes, sir, many times. 
How long after that before you saw him first? cE 
About two weeks. | | 
Did he make any reference to the subject? | 


No, sir. 
Did you? | | 
No, sir. | 
a Have you at any time since that date heard him 
or Haight speak in reference to that pmmaect? 
: No, sir. 
Do you know John M. Higbee? 
+ Yes, sir. 
Have you-ever heard him say anything Bpout Sie A 
No, sir. ae 


you heard the subject discussed any- 
‘one there or elsewhere about that time? 
No more than common rumor since that date. : 
a Have you ever heard Mr. Dame talk about it? 
No, sir. 
Do you know what became of that dispatch? | 8 
You mean. the oneI brought back? = 
Yes. 
Did you see e what Mr. made 
- He put it in his pocket after he ‘uh it. oe Se 
| Have you ever seen it since? ete 
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Have you ever heard it mentioned in Church 4 
meetings or anywhere else? | 

No, sir. | 

Was there at that time a line the 
Territory? 

No; sir. 

What was the mail service, if any, through the 
‘Territory at that time, if you know? oa 

‘Mails were carried just as.it happened. 

Was there a regular through mail? : 

The mail came now and then about-as it hap- 
pened; as near as I can remember. If anybody 
went up to Salt Lake City they would bring back 
what mail there was there. 

About how often did the mail come » there? 

Only as it was brought, kind of promiscuous. 

Did it come as often as once a month? =~ | « 

I don’t think it did. 

Was it any oftener than that? 

No, sir, I don’t think it was. 

How long was it after that time that you next | 
met President Young? | | 

I can’t say, for I don’t recollect. I came up to 


. Salt Lake City in 1859 and worked there till Fall; 


I can’t remember any-particular date. 
But you have met him since? 
Oh, yes, many times. . 
_ And heard him speak in places, i in pole a 
Yes, sir. 
Have you, ever heard him, in his house, in any 2 
place, or in any of the streets, or in any place: of a 


worship, or pulpit, or at any place whatever, make 
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any reference to the subject that you have just 
testified to and under discussion? 

I have. 

Will you, according to your best seuiliection, 
give me, as near as possible, the nature of what he 
said at any of these places or times? 


If I can recollect anything he said at all, he said | 


it was one of the worst things that ever happened: 
or could have happened in Utah, and those that 


_ had perpetrated that deed would go to hell for it. 


I have heard him use such an expression as that. 
Then, to the best of your recollection, from what 
you have seen of him, what you have known of 


him, what you have ional him say, he was not 


only bitterly opposed to that whole proceeding, 


but discountenanced the men who engaged in it? 


He did. | 

Do you know anything concerning any spoils or 
property that accrued from that massacre? 

Only from hearsay. 

Have you ever seen any of it?” 

Oh, yes. 

In whose possession did you see it? 

John D. Lee’s. | 

Did you ever see any in anybody else’s wees 
sion? 

I can’t say that I did, unless they ‘bought it 
from Lee. 

Did you ever know or hear of Brigham: Young 


having any property or money that was obtain- 


ed trom that affair at that time? 
No, sir. 
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Did you ever hear of any ws Set, been offered © 
him? 

Only-by report to me from a man that Les told. 

What was the nature of that report? — 

The nature was that Lee offered him money that 
he had got from that company, and he told him to 
take it out of his sight and ‘not let him see him 
any more, didn’t want to even see him, let alone 
the money; that is only common report. 

_ Did you immediately after that? 

Many times. | 

Do you know what his ialetiinain were after that: 
with Brigham Young? | 

I do not; but as far as I — I don’t believe 
there was any. 

Do you know whether or not either ev er visited 


.the other after? 


I don’t know, but I don’t believe they ever. did. 

You were in such a position at that time, were | 
you not, that anything of that nature going on in 
the community would most reached 
you, if it had taken place? 

I think it would. 

Were you in as good a position for knowing such 


_ things as other people at that time? 


Yes, sir. 
Do you know what the sentiment of the people. 


of the Church was at that time—I mean those 


that_you were intimately associated with—in re- 
lation to that affair? 
Yes, sir; the sentiment was it never ought to have _ 
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Have you heard members of the Church, in 
good standing, speak of it since? 
_ Yes; that it never ought to have happened. - 
-What was the state of the community at that. 
time—at the time you took this dispatch to be 
- carried to Salt Lake? 
On the-way through the Indians were very bad 


he, 


_account of the treatment they had received roam: i 
this company of emigrants. 3 

« Do you know anything of this treatment they 
complained of? 

I know what the Indians told me when I was on 
‘the road carrying the dispatch. 

State what it was. 

They told me the emigrants had i Miied their 
water and had done everything that was mean for . 
them, and that they were going to kill the emi- 
grants for doing it. 3 

Did the Indians at that time knew the nature 
of your message? 

Of what I was ne? 

Yes. | 

Yes, sir. 

Did they oppose you in any way? oa 

No more than to stop me and inquire if I * 


- 


—they were excited, and they were up in arms on 9 4 


_ going to see the “big captain,” and I told them I a 
was. They wanted to know what itwasaboutand . | 
I told them they were not to kill the “Mericats” == 
but to let them go about their business; for the 
aes cap tain” would be angry with them if they es 
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Who was meant by the “big captain?” 
Brigham Young. 
_ What did they say to that? 

They said they should not do it; they were wind 
and they were going to kill the emigrants. They 
said they were going to do it before I came back. 

Can you remember the precise place where this 


~ conversation with the Indians occurred? 


The place was down between what was called 
Cedar Ridge, or Pine Creek Hill, and Cove Creek. 

How long, if you know, had it been before that 
that the emigrants had passed there? | 

There was one company cainped in Beaver. 

When you were going up with the dispatch? 

Yes, sir. 

Were there any others ahead of them? 

This company that was massacred at the Moun- 
tain Meadows was ahead of them. 

And those that were in Beaver were not mas- 
sacred? | 


No; but two of them were shot in Beaver, but | 


not killed. 
By whom were they shot, if you know? 
By the Indians. 
Did the Indians point out to you, or tell you on 


journey, where any of these poisoned springs 


were? 2. 
Yes, sir. | vy 
Where were they? 
On the north of Salt Credkc, where the Willow 


_ Creek is now. . 


Were there any other places? 
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sir; down below Fillmore, between Fillmore 
-* and Corn Creek, at some springs down there i in the 
bottom. 
Do you know of any fatality resulting to the | 
Indians by reason of this poisoning? = eek 
Did the Indians claim of any? 
Noa. ; € 
By what means did they tell you, if they told 
you at all? 
They didn’t tell me by what means, only they 
knew that the “Mericats” had done it. 
Were the Indians pretty boisterous in their be- 
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havior? 
Yes, sir; threatening all along throngh the set- 
tlements, that is what they were. - 
- And this had caused the excitement in the com- 
munity? 
Yes, sir. 
_ What, if anything, do you know concerning any 
q orders issued to John D. Lee previous to the mas- 
a sacre by any one in authority? 
a There was an order issued to John D. Lee i ee 
4 Isaac C. Haight to keep the Indiansin check tillI —- } 
came back from Salt Lake he and that Iwas f 
starting right then. 
Did you see that order? _ | 
I saw that order and read it and those words | ee ee 
were on it—I know this to be the fact. 
When did you first learn of. the massacre? 


Not till I got home again. Never heard of it. os 
from the time I left till I got back. 
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You said when you gave the dispatch to Haight 
lie read it and burst into tears and said ad was too 
late? 

Yes, sir. 

Who was, to the best of your knowledge and 
belief, duly. considering your opportunities for 
knowing, responsible, or held responsible, for the 
massacre at Mountain Meadows? 3 

John D. Lee.. 

Was it by authority from any one or upon his 
own responsibility? 

On his own responsibility. 

Is that all yon know of the transaction of a 
material nature? | 

I guess that is about all. 

Do these answers that you have given here em- 
brace the sum and substance of your testimony 
given at the second trial of John D. Lee, in Beaver 
‘That is the sum and substance of it. ¥ 
Does it embrace all you gave there? 

‘Yes, sir; and more. 


oF UTAH, 
County of Cache, 


Personally appeared before me, the undersigned, 
this 12th day of January, 1885, a Notary Public 
in and for said County of Cache, James H. Has- 
lam, of said county; who, being first duly sworn, 

says upon his oath that the above and foregoing 
answers to the questions propounded to him are. 
full, true and correct so rad as as best knowiena 
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‘and judgment and recollection enable him to 2 


answer the same. 
JAMES HAsiam. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th Jan- 


uary, 1885. 
| JOSEPH Howe, 
[Seat.] Notary Public. . ae 
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